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EDITORIALS 
CONTINUING EDUCATION: THE NEW LAND GRANTISM 


Continuing education programs, until quite recently, have played 
a very minor part in the total university. Indeed, continuing educa- 
tion and other part-time student programs have been almost an 
afterthought. Unfortunately, part- and night-time students have 
been viewed as less capable and less serious than the regular eighteen 
to twenty-one year old day students. Their very presence has often 
been seen as threatening to academic standards, That such programs 
were maintained at all may have been due to public pressure or per- 
haps a sense of community responsibility to provide a remedial pro- 
gram for marginal students, But suddenly the picture is changing 
dramatically, Continuing education programs are being hailed as the 
educational wave of the future. New programs are being added and 
existing programs are being expanded. The universities are now not 
only receptive to "non-traditional" students but actively advertise 
for them. 

One reason for this change of outlook is that operating costs of 
the university keep rising while the number of full-time students is 
declining. The universities, by limiting their view of students toa 
particular age group, and because of rising tuition costs, are find- 
ing themselves in a financial squeeze. Because of this and because 
of a concern for maintaining standards which often degenerate into 
mere class bias, the universities have become the victims of the 
elitist stance which once seemed necessary to attract astudent body. 
The "tuopian" idea of quality education has, by and large, been re- 
duced to an "ide logy" that is unable to respond to the economic and 
social realities of mass society. The result is that the universities 
have painted themselves into an economic comer. Without anew 
clientel they face grave financial difficulties. The dilemma, how- 
ever, is that the status consciousness of the modern university, 
ranging from admission procedures and concern for academic rigor 
to intellectual snobism, precludes a change in its basic structure. 
Economic realities which must be faced and academic integrity which 
must be maintained together constitute a double bind that cannot be 
resolved, The universities are caught between conflicting concerns 
with no apparent way out, 

Yet, historically, the great strength of American institutions has 
been their ability to meet just such crises and remain intact. They 
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have remained vital, even when glaring defects were discovered, by 
permitting unofficial processes to augment or sometimes even re- 
place official processes, America has, consequently, avoided con- 
stitutional, legal and religious impasses by allowing slippage in the 
system rather than by attacking the institutions themselves. 
Continuing education has become the slippage in the university sys- 
tem. Technically, continuing education students are not working 
towards degrees, Therefore, they can be admitted with a minimum 
of red tape. Prerequisites and grade point averages can often be 
ignored, Best of all, the university is able to tap a significantly 
larger pool of new students without extra costs. 


The university not only gains financially, but by increasing its 
number of students it creates a new and larger political constitu- 
ancy. At the same time the university has the possibility of being 
able to escape becoming a class biased institution as it opens its 
doors to a wide selection of people with different backgrounds and 
ideas. A mixture of truly non-traditional students would serve to 
bring new vigor to the intellectual life of the academic community. 
Large numbers of Blacks, Appalachians and other new college groups 
promise to add new depth and insight to the academic life, just as 
they have already begun to influence the arts and literature of our 
day. The great danger, however, is that as programs of continuing 
education become a more successful and acceptable part of the uni- 
versity, the slippage will be reduced and these programs will be ab- 
sorbed back into the status serving structure of the university as a 
whole, Unfortunately, it appears that this already is increasingly 
the case, For if we look at the claim that continuing education serves 
"non-traditional students" we discover that this is true only in that 
the students are usually over twenty-five. In all other ways they are 
the same as traditional students: overwhelmingly white, successful 
and middle class. In fact, toa large extent they are the very same 
people who attended the university as regular students and are simply 
returning to school. 

Most continuing education students are either "retooling," that is, 
taking courses after graduation to shift to a more promising field, 
or seeking career advancement. Others are satisfying prerequisites 
for graduate school, Increasingly the reason for attendance is also 
given as personal enrichment, especially among middle aged women, 

The continuing education student is typically the arts and sciences 
graduate wishing to take some business courses to get a better job. 
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Or it is the engineer who returns to take a brush up course, the 
teacher needing certification courses, or the accountant who wants 
to learn how to use a computer. Occasionally it is the woman who 
wishes to take aceramics course or a comparative literature survey 
of women writers in the 19th century. In almost all cases it is the 
suburban white collar individual who takes advantage of the continu- 
ing education program, not minorities of color or persuasion, 

C, Wright Mille pointed out that the white collar revolution was 
essentially a status revolution. The age of conspicuous consumption, 
when highly risk-oriented individuals proved their status by lavish 
spending, has been replaced by a security motivated class. A white 
collar society gives up the possibility of fabulous wealth for the 
security of a steady dependable but moderate income, The result is 
that status-seeking changes its form. Rather than how much some- 
thing costs, status is found in what one buys. Economic value has 
been replaced by prestige value. Because the supervisor belongs to 
the same social class as his secretary, trivial matters like desk size 
and a name plate on the desk assume a great importance. Similarly, 
consumerism, finding the better buy, carries more respect than 
"throwing around one's money." In the same way, taking university 
courses becomes one more means of gaining status. In fact it is one 
of the best sources of status, for even when financial rewards are 
lacking coursework may provide a new title or the hope of advance- 
ment in the future. 

As a counselor in an office of continuing education, I commonly 
saw this status orientation at work, The following examples are 
quite typical of the kinds of situations with which I came into con- 
tact: a young man with a comfortable sales job registered for busi- 
ness courses four nights a week because of a rumor that there might 
be an opening in management the next year. His wife would be unhappy 
that he would be away so much, he remarked, but the possibility of 
advancement was worth it. In another instance a woman explained 
that she felt she would have more say in her daughter's alternative 
school if she took some college courses, College credentials, she 
believed, would improve her status. Later, she returned complain- 
ing that not only was she not listened to more than before, but she 
was so fatigued from her schedule that her children had to take care 
of her. "They were forced to grow up," she said, "as I seemed to 
revert to a second childhood," Or again, a woman called our office 
concerning evening classes. She wished to take something on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights because her husband, who attended law school 
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Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights, could baby-sit their five year 
old daughter. 

At this point the continuing education slogan of "life long learning" 
looks less like an invitation to new vistas of educational opportunity 
and more like Sisyphus and his rock. The treadmill to status turns 
out to be as unending as the treadmill to wealth. The search for 
status in a marginally differentiated bureaucratic social structure 
is a never-ending process for status is ephemeral and unable to be 
contained, In the past era, hard money was proof of success and as 
such, concrete. The new status, however, is built only upon public 
opinion and therefore is a mere abstraction. Like a drug, it requires 
ever new and larger doses, For this reason status gained through 
consumerism soon becomes part of the therapeutic society, as we 
spend to feel good--from skiing in Colorado to buying health food-- 
not because spending makes us feel good, Napoleon Hill's "Think and 
Grow Rich" has been replaced by Harris' "I'm OK, You're OK" as the 
signature of the times and the University provides intellectual feel- 
ies for the rootless and uncommitted. 

Saul Bellow observed that standing in the center of a typical Amer- 
ican residential street at mid-day leaves one with the depressing 
feeling that the energies of the population have been withdrawn to 
mass activity, industry and money. And sometimes the suspicion 
arises, he continues, that some demon has absorbed man's higher 
powers, for life seems to have been sapped from the home, family, 
neighborhood, The University has now made it possible to make the 
same statement about the evening hours. Because the University 
sells status as well as perpetuates the modern addiction to status, 
it tends to add to the fragmentation of the age rather than leading 
the way to escaping alienation, The tragic consequence of this is a 
lessening of the vision of the University as a liberating institution 
and the danger that it will become an increasingly class-bound insti- 
tution. 

The alternative to this is not to deny admission to bored house- 
wives and upward-striving businessmen, Rather it is to open the 
University up to a larger number of students allowing the possibility 
of other views and concerns also being kept present, The more plural- 
istic the constituancy, the better chance that energizing ideas and 
dialogue will find its way into the academic community, That is, 
what is required is a new version of the land grant concept of higher 
education for an urban society. The Morill Act of 1862 recognized 
the need of making college education available to western farmers as 
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an alternative to the closed educational system of the high-class 
eastern schools. Faith in the farmers' ability to learn, despite their 
lack of sophistication, was vindicated, The land grant institutions 
provided another view of education, one that refused to equate the 
common man with mediocrity, just as political Jacksonianism offset 
the elitism of Jeffersonianism. A similar faith is needed for an 
urbanized America if the University is to escape a spiritual death of 
irrevelance. 

Those who argue against urban land grantism, fearing the lowering 
of standards and seeing mass education as mediocrity, might well 
reflect on the classical critiques of mass man, Critics of mass, 
such as Kirkegaard, Nietzsche, and Dostoyevsky, never equated num- 
bers with mass, Rather, mass was seen as a spiritual malaise which 
in contemporary terms we may call a lack of soul. It is what Ber- 
nard Mehl has called the "attache case mind"; a truncated mind with- 
out imagination or depth, but clever and self-serving. Its only ful- 
fillment is self-agrandizement and it therefore thrives on the bureau- 
cratic processes that drive more sensitive souls away. It is, in other 
words, the status-oriented man. The point is that the choice is not 
for or against mass education, but between one and another form of 
mass. Both economic and social reality tell us that mass ‘is a given 
for our time. By embracing mass in the positive sense of making 
the University accessible to truly non-traditional students, the 
negative status-seeking aspect of mass may be offset. 

Continuing education, as the back door to the University, has the 
potentiality of introducing an urban land grant concept into Ameri- 
can higher education. To do so, it needs only to offer existing pro- 
grams to a wider population. An ambitious evening program, for 
example, could eventuate in lower fees by increasing the volume of 
students, which would in turn make the university still more accessi- 
ble to "new" students, Notorious flunk-out courses could be avoided 
or at least postponed until students become accustomed to the ways 
of college life. Simple application and registration procedures could 
help make those who feel unwelcome at the university feel more 
comfortable. 

The end of all this is at least the possibility of a vital academic 
community. To reject this possibility out of an attempt to maintain 
a sense of elitism can only end in shallowness and mediocrity. For 
this reason we can only hope that continuing education will be able to 
withstand the dangers created by its own success. 

Richard W. Nelson 
Rhode Island College 
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TIME IS MONEY 


. After many years of deliberation and consternation, educators are 
beginning to support the idea of applying business management theory 
to the higher educational scene. This minimal acceptance has been 
slow and is driven primarily by external forces such as the public call 
for "accountability" in higher education, In its simplest context the 
public is asking to be shown the worth of a higher education degree in 
relation to its costs in public funds. 

Except for a few universities of national reputation who can point 
to industry competition for their graduates, there is no meaningful 
measure of the outcome or product of higher education, In the past 
we have pointed to higher incomes of college graduates, and higher 
lifetime income, but if we compare the salary today of an automobile 
assembly line worker with a beginning college teacher, we may become 
concerned about these traditional comparisons. 

Another traditionally stated reason for a college education is the 
preparation of a learned, concerned citizenry, and the personal im- 
provement andunderstanding that allows a fuller, richer life for the 
individual, These reasons still seem worthwhile but are being ques- 
tioned, People are saying "show me," that is, measure the result 
and demonstrate it in quantifiable terms. 

This push for accountability in higher education has caused many 
to look more seriously at business management theory as ameans to 
provide the answers, Even those who had rejected a management 
system approach previously on the grounds of its inapplicability to 
education, are now relenting to public pressures to the point where 
they are at least willing to review again what it has to offer. 

This paper attempts to look at a few of the basic underlying pre- 
mises of business management theory and the possible misconceptions 
which exist concerning the application of this theory to higher edu- 
cation instruction. 


BASIC PREMISES UNDERLYING BUSINESS MANAGEMENT THEORY 

Business and industry have eagerly sought out the teachings of 
Frederick Taylor, Henri Fayol and others as a potential source for 
increased efficiency and effectiveness in private enterprise. The 
principles they taught have proven through the years to give organi- 
zation and system to human effort in a way which optimizes the 
cost/benefit ratio, Later management systems such as management 
by objectives and accountability management have significantly added 
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to management knowledge and have stressed desired outcomes or 
desired results as the primary focus for planning, strategy forma- 
tion, programing and operation, Whether the output be a product for 
consumers or a service offered to the public on a profitable basis, 
desired results have become the primary focus, 

The processes of private enterprise have certain underlying funda- 
mentals which shape the management theory applied to them, Proba- 
bly the most universal is that output is measured in a common term 
which everyone understands--dollars, This greatly simplifies the 
management process as compared to a non-profit organization, since 
the desired result is always "profit" measured in dollars, 

A second premise basic to business management is that use of the 
product or service will be through a competitive market, This means 
that consumers will evaluate and choose their purchases based on a 
quality/price ratio, Essentially, just getting the most for their 
money. This factor causes the entrepreneur to make great efforts 
tooffer tothe consumer market "the most for the least price" which 
in turn requires efficiency of management and operation, 

Thus with the business manager, efficiency becomes the key to 
success or failure. It is not then surprising that the entrepreneur, 
when faced with a decision involving the training of personnel to do 
some complex operation as a part of his production process, will al- 
most automatically ask such questions as: (1) What do they need to 
be able to do? (2) How much do they already know? (3) How can they 
be taught with the least expenditure of time? (4) How can I be sure 
when they have learned enough to allow adequate performance? The 
drive for efficiency in a profit making organization is essentially 
built in, The desired outcome, profit in dollars, in a competitive 
market demands efficiency and causes the successful business mana- 
ger to ask the right questions, Time is money, Yet some teachers 
look at this same set of questions, in an educational setting, and 
wonder if they have application, What is different? 


TRAINING VERSUS EDUCATION 

The distinction between training and education is somewhat subtle 
and elusive depending on the user's point of view. Yet the difference 
is worthy of deliberation when the overriding topic of interest is a 
systematic approach to instruction, Using management theory in a 
training situation doesnot create anomalies which must be resolved. 

Usually, (at least by this writer's connotation) the term "train- 
ing" is used to describe the teaching or preparation of a person to 
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accomplish a specific task (i.e. repair a car, fly an airplane, con- 
struct bridges). Accordingly, systematic instruction concepts are 
relatively easy to apply ina "training" situation. If the outcome is 
to beable to do aspecific job, that job can be reduced by tasks analy- 
sis to performance elements which more easily translate to specific 
instructional objectives. The objectives in turn serve as the basis 
for course content and their accomplishment at a desired degree of 
mastery canbe gauged by the ultimate level of performance required. 
Summative tests can inform the instructor when mastery has been 
achieved, Thus the whole process is accepted on a rational basis by 
most for training situations. 

How then is education different? It also might be described as 
preparation for a job but contains a more generalized content, It 
tries to convey to the student knowledge elements which may have a 
variety of applications, Additionally, a significant proportion of 
education is devoted to developing skills to deal with life in a general 
way. Faculty members in higher education disciplines contend that 
it is not possible to explicate educational goals or objectives amena- 
ble to specification and evaluation. (Chronister, 1971) Certainly, 


job tasks analyses have not been completed in higher education to 
which we can key instructional objectives, But perhaps we should 
try. It almost seems that the present educator's stance is, "We're 
not sure what it is we're trying to do, so we shouldn't attempt to 
specify its elements." A manager would have difficulty with this 
statement. How can one do something that he can't identify? 


THE APPLICATION OF SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 

The writings of Bloom, Kibler, and Popham contain sound rationale 
for the includion of mastery learning and systematic instruction con- 
cepts in higher education. In the "training" context previously dis- 
cussed, these concepts can be applied and utilized without much diffi- 
culty, The esseritial elements stand out, 


A specific job 
Job tasks analysis 
Specific instructional objectives 
Mastery defined by required level of performance 


Summative evaluation to determine when mastery achieved 
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This process has an underlying premise that time is variable. What 
tu learn is fixed, the time to learn varies among students, The busi- 
ness manager also considers time as variable, In fact, efficiency is 
heavily dependent upon the use of time, Time means expenditure for 
personnel wages, These expenditures must be optimized in terms of 
production and output. Therefore, time is money, 


In the higher educational setting it is highly debatable whether 
time is variable. The notion of the four-year degree program is in- 
grained in our society, (Smart & Evans, 1977) Although some legss- 
lators, coordinating boards, and evenuniversity administrators agree 
with a time-shortened degree concept in the abstract, there is little 
demonstrated enthusiasm among these policymakers for making it a 
reality. In reality, "time is money" in higher education but in an 
opposite way. The longer a student stays in a degree program the 
more semesters of tuition and fees the institution collects, "Time 
is money" in this context promotes inefficiency, The allocation of 
state funds tocolleges and universities often follows a formula which 
uses the number of full time equivalent students (FTE) as the major 
determinent, Shortened degree programs have the effect of lower on 
board counts of students and resulting lower FTE numbers, Thus, 
the concept of variable time runs counter to the methodology for 
distributing state resources. 

Kibler's (1974) discussion of "Rational bases for using instructional 
objectives" sets forth as a reason, "Curriculum planners are better 
able to arrange sequences of courses," Although he does not develop 
the statement fully, the reader could infer that courses are con- 
ceived and developed, then strung together in some meaningful way 
to produce a program or curriculum, This approach falls short ina 
systematic management planning model, It is true that courses should 
fit together in a sequential and complementary way to form a pro- 
gram or curriculum, The point is that courses are not the starting 
point--curriculum is! Jensen (1972) stated the point well. Witha 
clear statement of the board goals of a curriculum, objectives can 
be translated, Contingencies existing between and among objectives 
can be specified with result in a network of objectives which become 
courses, 

It has been the intent of this paper to point out a few possible 
descrepancies in premise when applying business management theory 
to higher education instruction, Does this mean or imply that the 
theory is not applicable? Not at all, However, mere application of 
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a few of the more palatable principles and concepts will not auto- 
matically produce the efficiency and effectiveness desired. Full 
scale implementation requires change in the philosophy of policy- 
makers at all levels of the higher education hierarchy, The new 
philosophy must accept time as a resource being expended by both 
student and institution and be willing to optimize the utilization of 
time as a resource. 

Additionally, the concept of systematic instruction requires recog- 
nition of the differences in application to a training or educational 
situation. If we can subscribe fully to "desired results" as a basis 
for planning and acting, then why not build programs and curricula 
to meet job analysis elements. The general education portion of 
curriculum which supposedly contributes to personal growth and suc- 
cess might do well tocome under the magnified, systematic scrutiny 
which the job tasks analysis/specifying instructional objectives pro- 
cess demands. 


J. R. Wyly, Jr. 
Northeastern A&M Community College 
Miami, Oklahoma 
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APOCALYPSE TECHNOLOGY AND BEYOND? 
Palmer C, Pilcher 


A term that might well be employed to typify much current intel- 
lectualization of the commentaries respecting the survival of the 
living species on this planet could be that of "Apocalypse Technology. " 

In an increasing literature, the concerns of many contemporary 
scientific and lay leaders are being shared by ever larger numbers of 
persons in our own and other cultures throughout the world, 

Although not restricted to one category of problem situation, these 
anxieties generally revolve about what we now, belatedly, identify as 
the "energy crisis"and they view with alarm our seemingly uncoordi- 
nated and apparently frenetic attempts, hopefully directed to its 
more or less resolution, Truly the Reverend Robert Thomas Malthus 
must be chortling from on high as he witnesses this latter-day con- 
sternation which placed in human italics his gloomy prophesy respect- 
ing the future of the species. 

To review all of these, and efforts to alleviate the problem(s) 
would be temerarious and patently impossible within the scope of 
this commentary. It may be useful, however, to briefly touch upon 
a broad scattering of these before identifying some of the less pub- 
licized approaches to the situation, In that process we may well 
identify other less well defined threats towhat is loosely character- 
ized as "democratic society, " 

Some preoccupations center about the economists warning of the 
growth of trans-national or multi-national organizations. It is al- 
most traumatic to learn that if the 18 of the largest trans-national 
oil companies were consolidated, that they would comprise the fourth 
largest economic entity in the world; after the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
and the E.E.C. 

This information is occasionally followed by predictions that the 
bulk of the world's gold supply will be controlled by the OPEC nations 
within a decade or two, If the validity of these statements be as- 
sumed the continuation of our economic and/or governmental system 
seems to be in deep jeopardy, 


Palmer C. Pilcher is Professor of Political Science at The Univer- 
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Likewise, the exhortations of Barry Commoner and his school vividly 
call attention to our exhaustion of all of the world's resources and 
--repeating Malthus--insist that population growth will engulf civili- 
zation. Not only must we have Zero Population Growth to survive, 
but we must strive for Zero Economic Growth as well since, G.N.P. 
stands today not for Gross National Product but rather for "Gross 
National Pollution. " 

Insomewhat the same vein, even the prestigious, Club of Rome, in 
its Limits to Economic Growth glumly asserts that even should we 
employ what they view as predictable technological innovation, that 
countless millions will perish because of a world-wide energy short- 
age. In the same manner, Robert L. Heilbroner (An Inquiry Into the 
Human Prospect, New York: Norton, 1974) postulates that due to 
world-wide global thermal pollution, that within 250 years we will be 
experiencing average temperatures of 50 degrees centigrade. 

In this literature we find scant comfort at attempts to resolve 
the energy crunch through nuclear technology, We are made aware 
of the fact that much of the justified preoccupation with the prob- 
lem has come about due to our inability to discover sound means of 
disposal of the waste from power-generating nuclear facilities. 

It is more than simply disquieting to learn from M,I,T.'s Harold 
Freeman, that this waste, or radioactive trash, which most respon- 
sible hard scientists tell us should be kept from any water supply 
for 25,000 years, has, in the recent past, been dumped into the sea 
some 125 miles off New York City, a mere 25 miles from San Fran- 
cisco and 800 miles northeast of Hawaii and that a dumping site 600 
miles northeast of Bermuda is now being considered, One cannot 
but speculate as to today's update of Yves Cousteau's 1970 estimate 
that 40% of all marine wild life had been eliminated, And, we are 
not comforted with the information that the controversial Seabrook 
nuclear plant will pump some 750,000 gallons of water per minute 
into the Atlantic at atemperature of 40 degrees above normal which 
is calculated to kill all adjacent marine wild life. 

Among several other students of the problem, Freeman calls our 
attention to the fact that we are imparing other than aquatic wild- 
life. It has, for example, been proved that radioactive nuclear waste 
measured in terms of millions of cubic feet has been improperly 
stored at a reactor facility located at West Valley, New York, for 
the past 14 years and has over this same period been seeping into 
Lake Erie, Buffalo's source of drinking water. An analysis by an- 
other scientist studying the area concludes that there has been a 54% 
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increase in infant mortality in the region over this identical period 
of time. 

These are but a few of the unhappy accounts that surface periodi- 
cally and they are given credence by the 2,500 scientists who peti- 
tioned last year for a reduction of reactor facilities; a group joined 
by three previous Nobel prize recipients: Harold Urey, James Watson 
and David Baltimore. 

For those of us who feel that we may somehow come to grips with 
the serious problems of the disposition of radioactive trash, there 
is the lessdramatic but certainly significant information respecting 
a potential trans-national uranium cartel, patterned after today's 
petroleum cartels and even populated by several of the same familiar 
industries. 

This particular situation surfaced publicly in late 1946 via the 
Congressional Hearings of the Sub-Committee on Oversight and in- 
quiries of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Un- 
easy by the information that uranium prices had risen from $6 per 
pound in 1973 to $41 per pound in 1976, these legislative groups in- 
quired into the possibility of the rumored existence of an interna- 
tional cartel to control prices. 

Through the medium of these hearings, it was publicized that West- 
inghouse had already filed suit against 29 producers on the basis that 
there may have already existed a "worldwide conspiracy to increase 
uranium prices; to boycott certain purchasers of uranium, including 
Westinghouse, and tocurtail and restrict the sale of uranium through- 
out the world, including the United States. .. ." (See, Eva A. Kip- 
per, "Uranium: From the Folks Who Brought You the Oil Crisis," 
Washington Watch [April 29, 1977]). 

The potential impact of this possibility is obvious. ~Although the 
United States has restricted the importation of foreign uranium in 
favor of domestic suppliers, it is apparent that, like fossil fuels, 
ours is an exhaustible native source, Indeed, provisions have already 
been made to lift these restrictions over the next few years, The 
grim possibility, following billions of dollars of public and private 
investment in nuclear reactors, of being victim of the same critical 
shortages as we now face respecting imported petroleum is more 
than idle speculation. The nations controlling this supply vary from 
those of the OPEC cartel (in the case of uranium they are: Canada, 
South Africa, West Germany, Australia and France) but the names 
of those trans-national organizations accused of regulating prices 
and supplies are today's household words, 
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A myriad of additional illustrations of our apparent rush to the 
self-destruction of our global society, by that society, in attempts 
to discredit Malthus might well be cited. The indiscriminate use of 
fetus deforming herbicides to--hopefully--reduce food shortages: in 
the United States and elsewhere in the world might be cited as a part 
of the phenomenon of the energy crisis syndrome. This peril has 
been well documented recently. (See: Thomas Whiteside, "The Pendu- 
lum And The Toxic Cloud," The New Yorker, July 27, 1977.) Inter- 
estingly, it has taken seven years for 2,4,5 - T, which is described 


as one of the more toxic substances known to man, for this to re- 
ceive a restraining order from a Federal judge in August 1977, fol- 
lowing Senate hearings under the late Senator Hart of Michigan, At 
that time, as the result of findings of the Hart Committee, the 
Defense Department agreed to stop its usage as a defoliant in Viet 
Nam because of inhuman hazards to pregnant enemy women, Mean- 
while, we have until most recently continued its application at rates 
higher than those ever used against our enemies in Viet Nam, par- 
ticularly on the Arkansas rice crop and in the Ozark National Forest 
where it is applied by the U.S, Forest Service to destroy hardwoods 
and encourage stands of more rapid growing evergreens, 

We also produce incredible amounts of waste, much of which is not 
biodegradable, at a rate of 125 tons per year for every man, woman 
and child in the United States, A considerable portion of this waste 
contains such known poisons as cadmium and mercury which cannot be 
effectively diluted, Likewise as long ago as 1975 the U.S, Academy 
of Sciences estimated that 200,000 gallons of oil were then being 
spilled into the oceans of the planet each hour. And now we learn 
that the U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service have estimated that 90% of 
all fresh, and an even greater percentage of saltwater fish contain 
yet another cancer producing pollutant, polyclorinated biphenyls, of 
which we have, in the U.S, alone, produced one billion pounds and 
distribute at the rate of 10 billion pounds throughout the world's 
environment annually, "Gross National Pollution" indeed. One is 
sometimes forced to ponder, with Nobel Prize recipient George Wald, 
as towhetherman will beable tosurvive beyond the year 2000. These 
and an almost innumerable number of additional and exceedingly seri- 
our such items may be recalled. All are in some way related toa 
total crisis which has been placed in focus by the energy shortage to 
which there is a direct relationship to the degree that they are, 
essentially the same. 

Without discounting the serious perils that these and other usually 
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well intentioned innovations have brought to the world society of 
man, the critics seem to offer no real way out of our dilemma, There 
is always an almost wickedly delicious savor to the prophecies of the 
"doomsday ecologist"no matter how well founded upon scientific evi- 
dence, After all, the very Book of Revelation divinely ordains the 
end of the world and it's difficult to argue with the Scriptures. By 
way of illustration, the recent best seller, The Hab Theory, by 
Allen W. Eckert indiscriminately combines several of the recently 
popularized pseudo-scientific theories respecting the origin of life 
on this planet to predict its' demise at an early date. Apparently all 
of society is being swept with a variety of 20th century, weltan- 
schuung, and there are recurrent references to T.S. Eliot's line, 
"this is the way the world ends, not with a bang but a whimperline." 
It would seem that Armageddon is at hand. 

Simultaneously, those more thoughtful individuals who may feel 
that technology, intelligently managed, could hold the key to our 
survival find their hopes dashed by such commentators on the prob- 
lem as Murray Bookchin, who, in his Post Society Anarchism, states 
that such hopes are but founded in sand, As stated by Bookchin at 
the "Tcward Tomorrow" fair on the campus of the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst in June, 1977: "if we are going to find 
what ecology has to tell us it is namely an interdependent system in 
which there are no lowly ants and no kingly lions, or whatever you 
choose to call them, We have to eliminate the kings, we have to 
eliminate the lowly of the world inother words, we have to take over 
society and run it by ourselves in the common interest not only of 
the natural world, but in the common interest of humanity. Whoever 
leaves that social dimension out may be an environmentalist but not 
an ecologist, . . ."" There are overtones in Bookchin in Jonas Salk's 
pronouncement that instead of an approach that one man's victory 
involves another's defeat that we must develop what he chooses to 
call "winner-winner" strategies. 

What Iam attempting to say is that the world crisis, brought about 
immediately by energy, and other forms of coping with the immediate 
problem augurs poorly for the future of not only man, who just might 
survive in one manner or another, but our known economic and govern- 
mental systems may also be in danger as the result of these non- 
eclectic and unrelated approaches to such massive problems. I refer 
not only to the size of trans-national organizations, the problem or 
cartels of one form oranother, various forms of environmental pollu- 
tion, etc.; but the emergence of a world-wide resistance which offers 
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no answers, because they have not been told that there are alterna- 
tives, to these dangerous problem situations, 

For example, most of us are at least acquainted with the demon- 
stration against the Seabrook reactor in this country, Some may 
also recall the demonstration in Creys-Malville, France, against a 
proposed breeder reactor one Sunday afternoon in July, 1977, which 
left one dead and 100 wounded. An instance of mass protest not re- 
lated to the political structure? Hardly. The French Socialist party, 
campaigning on an ecology theme is said to provide a profound threat 
to the d'Estaing government at the coming March elections, a con- 
cern supported by the fact that ecologist candidates won 10% of the 
total vote in the important local elections last year. A national 
referendum has been called onthe government's nuclear policy by the 
French Socialist party, The fall of the Social Democratic government 
in Sweden last year after 40 years in power attributed to an anti- 
nuclear power plant movement, provides additional evidence and this 
year we have seen other "anti-nuke" protest demonstrations in Spain 
meanwhile in Germany, one such protest stopped construction of a 
nuclear plant. 

In the face of this, there are distinct rays of hope flickering upon 
this beclouded horizon and--perhaps surprisingly--they may, almost 
accidently, combine elements of Bookchin and others with those 
struggling with the technology of scarcity. It would seem that we 
do have, within our hands, the apparent power to meet many of our 
needs without disasterous side effects. These too need public venti- 
lation and encouragement, 

One of these is the largely unpublicized joint venture of the govern- 
ments of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in the development what could 
prove to be a non-polluting source of electrical energy. This coop- 
erative research between too unlikely collaborators has been made 
initially possible by a1972 "Agreement on Exchanges and Cooperation 
in the Fields of Science and Technology, " 

In the intervening years, our Argonne National Laboratory, from 
its base some 35 miles from Chicago, has been working with the So- 
viets in a variety of energy related areas including superconducting 
transmission technology, solar energy, general technology for geo- 
thermal energy and, among others, a new approach to the production 
of electrical energy through their program in magnetohydrodynamics, 
or MHD, 

Working jointly under the 1972 accord, much of the scientific world 
in both countries has been distinctly encouraged by the progress 
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made on MHD, Briefly stated, MHD can be a relatively non-polluting 
and efficient device for the production of electricity by reducing the 
conventional three stages of electrical production to one and without 
the requirement of moving parts or nuclear fission, Magnetohydro- 
dynamics has also the decided advantage of aconsiderably more effi- 
cient conversion ratio or energy toelectricity than by presently uti- 
lized means, Conventional generator systems fail to utilize 60% of 
their fuel supply. 

There are a limited number of alternatives within MHD systems, 
All are based upon a single principle. Heat from fossil or other fuel 
produces an accelerating stream of electrically conducting fluid which 
is passed through an electromagnetic field. The motion of this ma- 
terial through the field creates an electrical force under physical 
principles as old as Michael Faraday's laws, developed in the early 
1800's, The electricity so generated is then directly drawn off for 
transmission and use. An advantage of one of the two MHD systems 
now being developed that will be of particular interest to environ- 
mentalists, is that not only are there no moving parts, with their 
attendant problems of stress, friction and cooling, but that the 
generator comprises a "closed loop" with the working fluid being con- 
stantly recycled. Another advantage is that MHD is capable of uti- 
lizing waste heat for electrical generation from any source, whether 
gas or even nuclear, under a process known as a "topping cycle" which 
may prove tobe of deep interest to those concerned with the thermal 
pollution of lakes and oceans, ala Hanford. 

Cooperation with the Russians through Argonne's Soviet counter- 
part, The High Temperature Institute, has resulted in mutual ad- 
vantages, The Russian pilot plant has been modified several times 
at the request of Argonne since their first successful test run some 
seven years ago. Known as the U-25, this facility has functioned in 
tests, producing 12.5 megawatts or more over brief periods, The 
mutualultimate goal is a minimum of 100 megawatts. As some mea- 
sure of Soviet committment tothis research, some 1,000 individuals 
are working on NHD there, over 5-10 times the number directly in- 
volved in the U.S. 

On the U.S. side, Argonne has constructed for the U.S.S,R.'s U- 
25 and another projected advanced model, a magnet, some 4,2 meters 
in length at a cost in excess of $1.5 million. This magnet was de- 
livered to the Soviets in early summer of 1977 and represented the 
largest non-military payload ever carried by the Air Force's C-5. 
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This event itself should provide some hopefulness respecting the 
human prospect. 
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The other paramount source of non-pollutant energy is, of course, 
that of the sun. Considerable progress has been and continues to be 
made, It is probably not necessary to point to the obvious, that the 
sun is the only renewable source of energy but it is interesting to 
note Nobel laureate, Dr. Melvin Calvin's observation that the amount 
of solar energy falling on the earth's surface in just 10days is equiva- 
lent to all known fossil fuel reserves on the planet. (Chemtech, 
June, 1977.) 

Much useful and imaginative research and encouragement is being 
done in both public and private sectors. So much in fact that they 
can but be touched upon here, To provide but a sampling these in- 
clude Honeywell's Mobil Solar Research Laboratory; the financial 
support given to the creation of two sizeable solar heated facilities 
under grants from the Sheet Metal Worker's International Associa- 
tion and the Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractor's National 
Association at locations in Michigan and on Long Island as well as 
their subsidy of residential solar research at Colorado State Uni- 
versity. Another of their successful efforts which is not surprising 
to persons acquainted with their general leadership tradition in both 
technical education and technology, has been production of probably 
the finest available field in solar energy, "Under the Sun," all in the 
enlightened self-interest of a consistently progressive and forward 
looking industry. All of the above, and more, are administered by 
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the National Training Fund of the Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning 
Industry. 

Again, Argonne is active in this area as well. The "power tower" 
at their New Mexico test facility is alone consuming from 60-70% of 
the current solar energy budget. (Science, July 22, 1977.) 

In this successful experiment, a variety of alternative systems 
are used to focus by mirror reflection the sun's rays upon a boiler 
at the top of a tower (ultimately the tower will reach 1000 feet). 
The heat generates steam which in turn drives a turbo generator for 
large scale energy production. So encouraging have these tests been, 
the first full operating "power tower"'system will be constructed at 
Barstow, California, in 1978 at anestimated cost of $120-130 million. 

Although the most optimistic would not regard solar programs as 
providing all of our energy needs, they will become increasingly sig- 
nificant, This should approach realization by 1985 if the present 
Administration's energy plans are successful. President Carter's 
energy program calls for 2.5 million homes to be heated by solar 
energy, a goal requiring some 6,000 installations a week leading to 
filling 10% of our energy and cooling requirements by 2000. A sig- 
nificant figure since by that time it is estimated that otherwise 
commercial and residential buildings would consume almost 20% of 
the nations energy. 

There is reason for optimism respecting this program despite its 
ambitious dimensions, In many cities solar heating does compete with 
residential baseboard electric heating. The present cost of $20 per 
square foot for solar collectors, if lowered to $15, would provide 
competition for fuel oil or electric heat pumps in many locations, It 
is felt that if these costs were lowered to $10 per square foot, that 
they would be fully competitive with both gas and oil. At this time 
there are 300 private companies offering solar energy systems of 
some variety. It is to be anticipated that the Carter energy program 
will stimulate additional corporations to enter the field with the 
Administration's emphasis upon photovoltaic devices, a 20% business 
tax credit, waste heat recovery, business energy credits and the 
proposal to retrofit tomore efficient energy usage all federal build- 
ings in the United States by January 1, 1990, 

Only the most myopic among us could but conclude that we do in- 
deed have, within our ultimate command, tne emerging technology, 
coupled recently with the scientific and industrial aggressiveness and 
the leadership (on both national and international scales) to develop 
non-polluting or relatively non-polluting energy systems. As our 
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abuse of energy generation has spilled over into other areas and gen- 
erated serious pollution and related problem of societal neglect, an 
enlightened correction can but have a positive obverse total impact 
as we come to regard the problem in its totality. 

Perhaps we should direct our thinking positively in other areas than 
those of what Dr. Jessee Burkhead of Syracuse University calls "in- 
tellectual faddism" and concludes that despite our problems we will 
"very likely survive." 

There is need for alarm, there is need to recognize that many of 
our values that are far afield from the immediate considerations of 
what is loosely characterized as the "energy crisis" face serious 
threats should we not move while time remains. The tools are at 
hand if only we have the will to employ them creatively. Moore put 
it succinctly in his "Canadian Boat Song": 

Row brothers row... 
The stream runs fast 
The rapids are near... 
And the daylight's past.... 


ARTISTIC CREATIVITY AND IMAGES OF THE 
WHITE MIDDLE-CLASS AMERICAN WOMAN 


Barbara Cutney Freitas 


"Culture is not only our creation, but our creator, wl Although 
numerous cross-cultural studies support this idea,? many people view 
commonplace behavior as a mirror or inborn nature, Creativity is a 
case in point. Few people in American society are thought to be crea- 
tive and still fewer become great artists; thus, many people believe 
that only a handful of persons are naturally capable of creative ac- 
tion, Abraham Maslow, however, makes a plausible argument show- 
ing that American society stunts the creativity of all its members, 3 
while research indicates that the attitudes and abilities necessary 
to be creative can be developed. 4 

If culture is partially responsible for personal character, then 
there is no reason to believe that there could not be more creative 


Professor Freitas is Chairman of the Philosophy Department at the 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York, 
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persons and noteworthy artists if our culture were different, Fur- 
thermore, even though there have been fewer women artists than men 
artists in America, since sextyping prevails in this society, it is 
also impossible to say that American women have less potential for 
artistic creativity than men. 

What are the traits of a creative artist? How do the roles and 
expectations for middle-class American women possibly affect the 
development of these traits? 

Creative people want a different world. They are critical of the 
"status quo" and oftenhave anattitude of unconventionality.6 Women 
from white middle-class America are usually expected to avoid dealing 
with the world in this way. Middle-class mothers often strive to 
control their children's behavior, especially when they identify with 
their children and see their action as a threat to themselves. Good 
girls are obedient. Good girls strive to maintain and sustain the 
images pre-established for them. A critical stance, essential to any 
artist, is inappropriate to them. 

Since girls are usually reared to please others, 7 they often abide 
by their mothers' wishes and organize their worlds the way their 
mothers have done--around a few persons with little interest in the 
world beyond. (For example, mothers generally prefer that their 
daughters get dates rather than good high school grades. Conse- 
quently, good grades usually precipitate anxiety in high school girls. ) 
Furthermore, it is commonly said that a woman's natural interests 
lie in maintaining her home and nurturing her family and friends. By 
her very nature, a woman is expected to be disinterested in changing 
things and to, therefore, conform readily to this role 8 By the very 
fact that she is given ready-made images and cliches with which to 
view herself and the world, her desire to create is reduced. ? 

An artist is also sensitive to problems and has the capacity to be 
puzzled,10 Being aware of problems is partially a function of intelli- 
gence, But, when the sexes are compared with respect to their per- 
formances on intelligence tests, no marked difference emerges. 

When large unselected groups are used, 
when age is taken into account, when 
possibilities of bias in test content are 
allowed for, startling differences between 
the sexes either in average tendency or 
in variations fail to emerge. 

People are aware of problems, however, only when they interpret 
their world problematically. They would be likely to order their world 
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in this way, if they did not think in rigid categories and could toler- 
ate ambiguity. American society indirectly discourages women from 
thinking in this way, for it expects them to accept fixed roles, to 
strive merely to maintain whatever is, andnot totrouble their "little 
heads" about anything that might be perplexing. 

Conflicts tend to generate questioning. But women are expected 
to avoid conflicts, According to the "madonna~-and-child” image (in 
middle and upper class European and American societies), they are 
delicate and weaker than men;12 consequently, they need protection 
and should leave conflicts for men. This does a disservice to women, 
because a person develops asensitivity to questions and an ability to 
handle them (including the tensions that arise from confronting them) 
by dealing with them. Good girls who try to please others by living 
up tothe expectations they have for them usually deprive themselves 
of the opportunity to develop this trait, which is a requisite for 
creativity,13 because they generally withdraw from questions rather 
than tolerate temporary frustrations, 

Whenever artists create works of art, they extend themselves 
outward to the problem with which they are working. They open them- 
selves tothe situation they are studying and directly encounter it on 
its own terms rather than interpret it through previously established 
categories.14 The focus of attention and energy is the work of art 
itself, Their goal is to make it the kind of work they want it to be 
for its own sake. This kind of orientation extends beyond the private 
domain--the home and family--the appropriate sphere of important 
work for white middle-class women, Although women often do em- 
broidery, crocheting, knitting, and sewing, it is most frequently done 
neither for a public market nor for the sake of creative art; it is 
usually done instead to pass the time, to eliminate boredom, or to 
sustain and improve their homes and families. Moreover, whenever 
women extend themselves outward, they contradict the ideal of the 
passive woman whose energies are turned in on herself. (Whena 
woman emulates the ideal of passivity, she often devotes herself to 
her own appearance and sees her body as an object for exploitation 
rather than as a means of acting on the world. ) 

Artists ultimately rest their decisions on no one and nothing other 
than their own perceptions and skills; they act independently of others. 
This way of acting is contrary to the middle-class woman's training 
which teaches her to be dependent on the perceptions and judgments 
of others, to see the world through pre-established categories, and 
to obey rules. Moreover, it is particularly difficult for women who 
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have controlled their behavior to conform to an image of an ideal 
woman to be aware of what they are experiencing, because to ac- 
complish this one must be free from internal controls, "let go," and 
act as a total person, 15 Women who have striven to please others 
tend to have internalized questions about the rectitude of their own 
actions; thus, they are likely to have difficulty achieving this. 
Accomplished artists have a heightened awareness and sensitivity 
to their surroundings. "Feminine sensitivity" (marked by readily 
showing one's feelings--crying or being visibly "hurt") is no sure in- 
dication of artistic sensitivity. It is instead a learned, culturally 
endorsed response which may be a form of self-involvement or serve 
as self-protection. Theartist's sensitivity, by contrast, is directed 
outward to his world and brings him greater awareness of it. People 
notice, however, only what they think is applicable to themselves. 
Whenever one accepts a limited domain of interests and activities, 
little is relevant. Until recently, society has prescribed a confined 
life-style for women and has restricted them--permitting few devi- 
ations in the proprieties of dress, speech, and manners, as well as a 
narrow range of personality expressions, A narrow life-style stunts 
creativity because it tends to dull perceptions and to remove the 
desire for variety (which can serve as an impetus for developing flexi- 
ble original action). Moreover, society, by expecting women to be 
timid and fearful of whatever is new, encourages them to avoid 
reaching beyond the limits of the life-style designed for them. 
Novel works of art are likely to have a greater impact on society 
than those that are not, They present a greater challenge to their 
creators, who are more likely to draw upon their subconscious for 
their development than they would if they created commonplace ones. 
When people relate to their own subconscious, the boundaries of their 
conscious self become blurred. Anyone who tries consciously to con- 
trol his image (as women are often trained to do) is very likely to 
ward off surges from his subconscious. The subconscious neither 
obeys the rules of conscious thought nor any of the conventions of 
common sense, To accept one's own subconscious one must trust 
one's self and one's own experiences regardless of their relationship 
to society's conventions, People who are reared to be dependent on 
these conventions are unlikely to accept themselves of their own ex- 
periences as valuable in themselves, Once again we see that the "good 
girl" tends todoubt her ability tobe independent and is prone to place 
little value on her own experiences; consequently, she is likely to pay 
little attention to them. This is often exacerbated by parents who 
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feel anxious about her achievements, instead of taking pride in them, 
and by the fact that her value is determined primarily by the man 
who chooses to marry her, 

Another reason women are rarely viewed as unconditionally valuable 
is that they incorporate "feminine" traits, which society labels "un- 
desirable," into their self-concept. Like members of minority groups, 
they often develop self-hatred and view themselves as subordinate 
to white middle-class men.17 People with poor self-images are prone 
to avoid self-knowledge. Whenever we allow our subconscious to be- 
come conscious, we open ourselves up to the possibility of learning 
more about ourselves. People with poor self-images may, therefore, 
leave their own creative talents undeveloped. 

A negative self-image could also deter someone from creative ac- 
tivity by leaving him without the courage requisite for embarking on 
the unknown (e.g., the subconscious) and by depriving him of the 
strength to hold his own, when dealing with ambiguities that arise 
between his conscious and subconscious self. 

People who rarely allow their subconscious to contribute to their 
conscious life have little opportunity todevelop a sense of competency 
in doing so. Consequently, artists who remain dependent on their 
consciousness are likely to reinforce their own dependency on it and, 
therefore, to exclude the possibility of great originality in their art. 

Artists strive above all to please themselves and serve as the final 
judge of their own work, One needs a sense of freedom to be one's 
self before one can develop an internal locus of valuation. Because 
women are commonly discouraged from acting in this way, they often 
have little opportunity to develop internal autonomy and frequently 
abide by the limitations placed upon them by society. 

Artists strive to make their medium expressive; they control and 
organize it in view of their own ends, but also allow it torespond and 
contribute to the work produced. 18 Artists must be highly skilled 
and have a sense of themselves as originators, 19 The controlling 
power required for artistic expressiveness, however, is generally 
considered a masculine trait, while women are classified among the 
things to be controlled and mastered. 

It takes many hours of hard work to master the skills necessary 
for creating art. Only by immersing one's self in one's art-probleérr 
--by working diligently, reflectively, and critically--will one possibly 
comprehend it. Insights into the nature of one's work and methods 
for dealing with it will arise spontaneously from one's sub-conscious 
only if one becomes totally engrossed in the work, 20 Dependent people 
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are more distractible than independent ones; girls are generally less 
likely to become involved in their tasks than boys, 21 

The stereotype of a white middle-class woman gives little support 
to any woman who devotes long hours developing her craft and talent. 
The "successful woman" has an easy, trouble-free life. She avoids 
hard work and is disinterested in gaining any sense of achievement 
and status in work outside of her family, It is particularly difficult 
for her to choose art as a profession, because it not only lies out- 
side of her proper domain of work but is considered a "masculine 
field, "22 Marriage should be sought out instead: It is considered the 
most significant event in her life; and, the roles of wife and mother 
are viewed as her major source of status, So, if a woman is givena 
choice between the life middle-class America designs for her and the 
work of an artist, she would have to rebel against the values and ex- 
pectations of her society to choose to be an artist, 

Since society trains women to be obedient to its demands, rebellion 
is difficult. But, it becomes even harder because the degree of 
status a woman gains through her marriage is relative to the kind of 
man who chooses her, The more aggressive "bread winners"--the 
better catches--usually embody "masculine" traits and compared to 
other men have the greatest hostility for aggressive, independent 
women.23 (Upper-class men prefer to marry women without serious 
careers; and, executives expect their wives to employ their energies 
to running their homes efficiently, freeing them to pursue their 
careers.) Even if amanmakes room for his wife's career, his career 
is still usually viewed as more important than hers. A wife's career 
is frequently jeopardized in dual-career households so that her hus- 
band's can flourish. The home and family are understood to bea 
woman's primary responsibilities; if their needs conflict with her 
art work, she is expected to put her art work aside in order to take 
care of them. A woman artist often feels pressured to do this by 
feelings of guilt that arise, because others often think she is neg- 
lecting her children whenever she tends seriously to her own work, 

A successful artist gains prestige. But, the general attitude in 
white middle-class America is that awife should not have more pres- 
tige than her husband. To realize this, a woman may not only dis- 
continue her career, but may also "play dumb," turning off her abili- 
ties to perceive, think, and initiate, This way of living may in time 
inhibit her ability to do any meaningful work, 

The woman artist, who can resolve this conflict and proceed with 
her art work, will possibly have her career hindered by others, The 
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weapons may be economic, legal or ideological. People often refuse 
tobuy, recognize, or support a woman's work,24 Moreover, a womanly 
orientation for interpreting subject matter is often seen as inconse- 
quential 25 Competence and independence are inconsistent with "femi- 
ninity." Besides, art is a man's profession, 26 

Incontrast, the formal schooling available to children of both sexes 
usually fosters competitiveness and preaches the virtues of compe- 
tency and professional success. Girls and women do achieve in this 
setting. But, it is usually generated by their desire to please some- 
one other than themselves, and does not derive from satisfaction 
gained in doing the work itself. If a high school girl's scholastic 
achievement meets with maternal disapproval and if, after she has 
left school, the significant men and women in her life treat her 
achievements in a similar fashion, then she is likely to strive to 
please them.27 In spite of the ideologies of formal schooling, there- 
fore, it is not surprising that most women tend to fulfill society's 
expectations for them, although competency is not a prerequisite 
for caring for ahome and family and doing so provides little evidence 
of achievement. 

Forceful, vital, independent women are by-and-large made to feel 
guilty; they arenot "feminine." Women should be passive and manipu- 
latible, 28 a way of life destructive to the full development of any 
person. If£ women choose to develop themselves as "self-actualiz- 
ing, "29 self-respecting adults (which they would have to do to become 
artists), then they are not "feminine." But, if they fit the stereo- 
type of "feminine," their lives are self-destructive. Women are 
caught in a double bind. Since most women prefer to gain approval 
from others, they choose to be "feminine," Their entire orientation 
to life--themselves, others, and the world--makes this a plausible 
choice. 

Many middle-class white American women want to change gender 
roles, In view of the cultural contribution to every woman's charac- 
ter, there is no reason to believe that this change is impossible, 
And, there is no reason to believe that there could not be more women 
artists. By just expressing a desire for change, a woman violates 
her prescribed role and simultaneously demonstrates the possibility 
of change, But, a white middle-class American woman must do much 
more than this to become an artist. In most cases she must change 
her entire orientation to life, a radical personal upheaval must occur, 
Because of the nature of this rebellion, a woman would have to be 
very secure in her newly chosen life-style before she could be com- 
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fortable with making it public knowledge; art work functions as pub- 


licized disobedience to any woman who has been reared in this stereo- 
type. When a negative self-image and dependency on others--espe- 
cially for self-esteem--prevails, publicly recognizable rebelliousness 
is particularly difficult. 
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THE ALLEGED ODDNESS OF ETHICAL EGOISM 
Don E, Marietta, Jr. 


There are some critics of ethical egoism who treat it seriously as 
an ethical doctrine, but consider it an odd appreach, It is this wide- 
spread feeling that egoism is an odd doctrine which I wish to examine. 
As we proceed it will be apparent that there are a number of ways 
egoism can be interpreted, a number of ways to state the doctrine; 
and different interpretations are subject to different charges of 
oddness, We can eliminate some types of egoism at the start. One 
type is called personal or individualistic egoism., It does not adopt 
egoism as a general principle, but only as a personal policy, I donot 
care to treat it as an ethical theory, I am not interested in an ego- 
ism of means, We will be concerned, therefore, with egoism as ad- 
vocacy of the principle that everyone ought to seek his own long-range 
self-interest and not be concerned with the welfare of others except 
as it affects or is a part of his own welfare. 

One oddness of which universalistic egoism has been accused is 
logical oddness, This question has been rather broadly argued, with 
one statement of egoism after another attacked or defended in re- 
gard to its logical consistency. I will only touch on this aspect of 
oddness before going on to the questions which have received less 
attention, One aspect of this issue has such bearing on the nature 
of ethical egoism as I understand it that I need to give a brief indi- 
cation of why I donot consider one form of egoism (at least) to be 
logically odd. 

G.E. Moore argued that egoism is self-contradictory. He held 
that if any single person's interest were his sole ultimate good, this 
interest must be good in itself and a part of the "Universal Good" 
which everyone should seek, Nothing which is not good in itself, good 
absolutely, can be "good for me," "my good," He accused egoism of 
holding that "a number of different things are each of them the only 
good thing there is," which he called "an absolute contradiction, "1 
Moore's criticism only applies to an egoistic doctrine based on a no- 
tion of intrinsic value. The egoist does not need to speak of good 
from some one person's point of view or of good for someone, Such 
locutions can be avoided if egoism is approached initially as a formal 
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doctrine which judges the nature of an act, viz. whether it is a self- 
seeking act, rather than as a material doctrine which judges an act 
to be right if it secures certain material objectives, Fuller expla- 
nation of this will follow. 

J.A. Brunton holds that egoism is not a consistent ethical doctrine 
because it cannot be universalized, thus cannot have genuine rules of 
behavior or ultimate principles, He speaks of the egoist's "individual 
-istic axiom" which bases decisions on the fact that Iam I, whereas 
ultimate ethical principles "rule out mere particularity," are "neutral 
as between agents," Why cannot the egoist universalize his moral 
rule? Brunton says it is because of the possibility of a clash of in- 
terests,2 William Frankena echoes this, saying that egoism could be 
universalized only in a world of pre-established harmony which guar- 
antees that there will be no conflict of interests.3 Brian Medlin 
argues that egoism is inconsistent since it involves a person wanting 
incompatible things. He says the universalistic egoist wants every- 
one to seek his ownhappiness and to disregard the happiness of others; 
and since he approves of everyone seeking happiness, he wants every- 
one to be happy, even though he urges ageneral disregard of the happi- 
ness of other persons, Medlin thinks the egoist is in the position of 
wanting his own advantage, and also (because he universalizes his 
egoism) of wanting his competitor to have the advantage, too.4 

Jesse Kalin, in defending egoism against the charge of logical in- 
consistency, shows what is wrong with attacks such as Moore's, Brun- 
ton's and Medlin's. Egoism does not require its advocate to want 
happiness or any other non-moral value for anyone beside himself. 
Believing that someone ought to seek his advantage does not require 
that we want him to seek the advantage or to succeed in getting it. 
Kalin distinguishes the material and formal concepts of value, which 
correspond to the customary teleological and deontological aspects 
of ethics, i.e., ethics based on non-moral or moral value. Medlin's 
charge against egoism rests on the material conception of value, 
Egoism, however, can be based on the formal valuation of actions, 
An egoistically morally right act is right because a person is seeking 
to realize his own interests, It is not right because he has sought 
certain non-moral values, which would be a teleological approach based 
on the material concept of value, There is no inconsistency in be- 
lieving a person should do something but not wanting him to succeed 
at it, as Kalin illustrates from the example of competitive sports,5 
This distinction between material (non-moral) value and formal (moral) 
value also answers criticism of the logical consistency of egoism by 
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Kurt Baier and William Frankena. § 

I believe we can now move on to other issues, examining universal- 
istic egoism as a formal theory, Assuming that the case has been 
made for the logical consistency of this form of egoism, is it odd in 
other ways? Jesse Kalin, having defended egoism against the charge 
of logical inconsistency, holds that it is a valid but odd type of ethic 


because the egoist must hold his position silently, not advocating a, 
not giving moral advice, not entering moral discussion, and not sup- 


porting his moral principles with such sanctions as praise and blame. 
Also such moral sentiments and actions as remorse, repentence and 
forgiveness cannot sincerely be employed by him, The egoist's posi- 
tion, Kalin says, "seems tohave lost most of the features character- 
izing a morality. uJ 

Is this true? Why cannot the egoist advocate egoism? Medlin holds 
that it would not be to his advantage to do so, He must behave as an 
individualistic egoist to succeed in reaching his goals. Brunton says 
that the egoist cannot welcome an egoistic policy in others because 
they can and probably would keep him from realizing his goals. He 
says, "the egoist must have the field to himself, "8 The view that 
the egoist cannot advocate egoism rests on the assumption that one 
can have a good life only if everyone believes that he should put the 
interest of others ahead of or on a par with his own, with our ulti- 
mate welfare coming to us through the self-sacrifice of others, This 
is a superficial and short-sighted view, based on a questionable view 
of what the world is like and of what people are like. I donot claim 
that the world is so ordered that all needs will be met and interests 
will never conflict, but this possibility of conflict does not justify 
‘state of nature' fright talk. I can expect occasional conflict of 
interest with my egoistic neighbor, but what basis is there for ex- 
pecting such a war of everyone against all that my welfare will be 
seriously threatened ? Some good things are in short supply, but while 
this gives them market value, it will not give them an exaggerated 
place in the enlightened egoist's view of his ultimate welfare, Other 
values, such as self-respect, are not won by competing with other 
persons, and some valuable assets, such as political freedom, are 
achieved more readily if others have them also, 

The notion that egoists will be a threat to each other's welfare 
grows out of some inadequate psychological doctrine. The egoist 
will be selfish in one sense, but it does not follow that he will be 
greedy, The egoist need not be a selfish person in the usual sense, 
His egoism does not preclude interest in others.? Identifying the 
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person who loves himself with a greedy person is just poor empirical 
psychology, Erich Fromm points out that self-love and love of others 
are not alternatives. Both are possible because of a "basic readi- 
ness" to love, The life-affirming person affirms life in himself and 
in others, The selfish, greedy person does not love himself, is not 
fond of himself, His excessive concern for himself is a symptom of 
his insecurity, his lack of self-approval and satisfaction with him- 
self, The egoist, who really loves himself, will not be the unattrac- 
tive greedy person, 10 

Ido not wish to idealize the egoist. He may not be kind and coop- 
erative. He may not share my values. We may even have to defend 
ourselves against some egoists, If we can judge from past experi- 
ence, we will need to defend ourselves against some non-egoists as 
well, But bad egoists will not be bad because they are egoists, Ego- 
ism will not make people good or bad, This is not the purpose of 
ethics, Perhaps one reason for the philosopher's grim view of a world 
of egoists is his exaggerated view of the role played by moral beliefs 
in ordinary behavior, Not all good is done for moral reasons, Though 
many have said it is so, no one has made a very good case to show 
that the conversion of people to egoism will return us to a life which 
is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short. 

Even though the egoist can advocate egoism in general terms, can 
he give specific moral advice? Frankena holds that he will face a 
dilemma in second and third person moral judgments, In these cases 
should he judge according to what is to his advantage or according to 
what is to the advantage of the person he is talking to or about? In 
advising another person should he advise on the basis of that person's 
advantage or his own 7il 

This is posed as a serious problem for the egoist, with advice giv- 
ing held to be an important part of ethical behavior, Frankly, I'm 
seldom asked to give moral advice, but that might say more about my 
reputation than it does about ethics, Maybe advice giving is impor- 
tant. Can the egoist give it? The situation in which he would face 
the dilemma Frankena speaks of would be very rare, It would require 
the conjunction of several conditions. First, there would have to be 
a request for moral advice, It must not be for legal, financial, or 
business advice, It must not be a question of manners or personal 
strategy, nor can it be doing something else in the guise of seeking 
advice, Second, it must be asituation in which the egoist has a stake 
in the behavior of the person consulting him, Third, he must realize 
that he has an interest in what the other person does, Probably the 
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person seeking advice would not know. Fourth, egoistic advice must 
be contrary to the adviser's interest. Such a situation will not occur 
often, The difficulty of thinking of an example which clearly has all 
these features is an indication of how rare it would be, Since such a 
situation is conceivable, however, the egoist should recognize the 
possibility. What can he do? He has two satisfactory courses of 
conduct. He can decide that he will never give advice. He may decide 
that his long-range welfare will be fostered by such aresolution, His 
refusal to advise would not be odd. Many persons hesitate to get in- 
volved in another person's moral decisions, But he could take another 
course. He could decide to give advice freely and honestly, believing 
this to be in his self-interest, What he gains insmall ways frequently 
could be balanced against the remote chance of making a large gain 
by giving insincere advice, Part of what he would gain by this course 
of action would be a good opinion of himself. So rather than being 
put into an awkward position in regard to advice giving, the egoist 
can do as other good fellows do, He can give honest advice or he can 
politely refuse, 

There are still more ways in which the egoist is thought odd. He 
cannot blame anyone for anything, or praise either, for that matter, 
He cannot sincerely repent and feel guilty. If these charges are true, 
he would be an odd kind of moralist. Would he have any basis for 
calling some conduct wrong and other conduct right? It seems that 
he clearly would, I cannot imagine why anyone ever thought he would 
not, unless they were working with a very wrong notion of what ego- 
ism is, If egoism held that everyone should do whatever he wanted 
to do, the charges would fit; but egoism doesn't teach this.12 There 
is often a large difference between seeking one's long term interest 
and doing what one wants todo, Sidgwick recognized that the egoist 
would have a legitimate concept of ought, and when a person lets 
appetite or passion prevent his doing what is conducive to his great- 
est happiness, his happiness on the whole, he has failed to do his 
duty.13 Brunton, noting that an egoist can "give reasons and a rule" 
for his actions, recognizes that the egoist has a valid concept of 
ought.14 He can, therefore, praise and blame, repent and feel guilty. 

It may still be objected that egoism does not realize a genuine 
moral "ought." There are various kinds of "ought, " legal, prudential, 
instrumental, institutional, conventional, etc. A moral obligation 
seems to be something unlike any of these, something unique, irre- 
ducible, Can the egoist account for this "ought" in terms of self- 
interest? Probably he cannot do so without twisting words and con- 
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cepts. What he can do is challenge the notion that moral obligation 
is unique. Distinguishing moral "oughts" from all the others puts 
one in a hazy, confused area, No clear logical boundaries of the con- 
cept emerge when it is investigated. G.E.M. Anscombe has argued15 
that thenotion of moral obligation has its roots in the Judeo-Christian 
concept of God as a giver of moral law. She points out the absence 
of such a concept in classical philosophy. Apart from a theological 
basis, if Anscombe is correct, the distinctive moral notion of ought 
is rootless, a cultural vestige. In the naturalistic tradition in mod- 
ern ethics moral obligation is aderivative notion, based on non-moral 
values, In the non-naturalistic schools it is frequently reduced toa 
psychological factor such as emotion or preference. Why should the 
egoist be expected to account for moral obligation as something dis- 
tinct and irreducible? We may find that the importance given moral 
obligation is largely conventional, Because we take certain matters 
quite seriously, feel a certain repugnance when error is committed 
in respect to them, blame with special feeling the one who errs, and 
believe that erring in such matters is closely related to a person's 
character we consider these matters to be moral concerns, The ob- 
ligation we feel in respect to them is moral obligation. Since our 
moral tastes are not wholly capricious, but are closely involved with 
our needs and interests, it is to be expected that moral obligations 
will also be obligations of other kinds. 

Why is egoism thought odd when the egoist can engage in the same 
kinds of behavior as other moralists? Brunton holds that the wide- 
spread dislike of egoism is dislike of a "way of life."16 This may be 
the heart of the criticism. No matter how much we differ with 
Kantians, Utilitarians, and others on ethical questions, we feel that 
they are good fellows and will do the right thing. The egoist, how- 
ever, seems to be different. A person who admits that his approach 
to life is selfish and self-centered is not to be trusted, 

Some critics claim that egoism is not a morality at all, not even 
a bad one. Frankena denies that egoism is a morality because it ad- 
vocates prudential seeking of self-interest, while "the moral point 
of view is disinterested, not interested,"17 Kurt Baier draws a 
sharp contrast between self-interest and the moral point of view, 
holding that the purpose of morality is to resolve disputes when in- 
terests conflict.18 Is egoism to be ruled out by definition? The 
notion that morality and self-interest are not compatible must be 
challenged. At best the view is one-sided, Self-concern has played 
a significant role in ethics from the Greeks on. W.D. Falk has capa- 
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bly shown that self-regarding considerations are a rightful part of 
ethical concern, Mature morality, i.e., the conscious abiding by 
moral obligation because of cogent reasons which one responsibly 
recognizes for himself, isnot carried on to protect the social order, 
It is personal, existing primarily "for the sake of sane and ordered 
individual being" and based on a person's "stake in the kind of self- 
preservation which requires that one should be able to bear before 
oneself the survey of one's own actions,"19 The issue of what may 
be called a morality cannot be decided a priori by definition or by an 
appeal to the use of the term "moral" in the past, 20 

Even if egoism can be a morality, can it be attractive? Perhaps 
it seems unattractive because we often look at a parody of egoism. 
We contrast this parody unfavorably with such pious ideals as "God 
first, others second, myself last." Both the parody and the piety 
need to be examined critically. Unconsciously, the scholarly oppo- 
nents of egoism ha.e sometimes caricatured it, and its supporters 
have often presented it poorly. If we are going to have the benefit 
of egoism as asound ethical approach, or if we are to rightly assess 
its inadequacies, we must first see it fairly. It may not turn out to 
be an adequate ethic, but a doctrine which has been responsibly held 
by reasonable people and has been condemned on inadequate grounds 
deserves a careful and fair appraisal. 
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THE UNILATERAL DECLARATION: A SOLUTION TO 
THE PROBLEM OF U,.S,-CHINA 


Ping Chen 


In spite of the feeling shared by both Peking and Taipei that there 
is only one China and that Taiwan is an integral part of China, the 
two capitals' perceptions of desirable relations with the United States 
differ sharply. 

Senator Henry Jackson (D-Wash. ) apparently learned, while he was 
in China, during the summer of 1974, that Peking would accept the 
U.S.'s full recognition of the People's Republic of China (PRC) even 
if it established a liaison office in Taiwan, Senator Jackson was in 
China (from July 1 to July 6, 1974) as the first congressional visitor 
whose trip had not been arranged by the State Department and the 
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White House. However, when this author was in Hong Kong in 1974, 
he was emphatically told by a Chinese spokesman that Peking would 
only accept a Sino-American normalization formula under which the 
official Taiwan-American relationship would be completely severed. 
The usual "One China" arguivent and the American acceptance of it 
in the "Shanghai Communique"have been cited to justify this demand, 
As recently as March 1976, the author was told by a representative 
at the Chinese Liaison Office in Washington that recognition of one 
China is the only solution to the Taiwan issue. 

There is no doubt that the PRC's present goal is to finalize recog- 
nition of "One China" by the United States and avoid arrangement 
which would support Taiwan as aseparate Chinese entity, thus nulli- 
fying the "Two China" image. 

Taipei rightly realizes there is no possibility of the Nationalist 
regime becoming the dominant partner in any "One China" arrange- 
ment, On the contrary, it is fully aware that the U.S.'s recognition 
of "One China" may completely destroy the Kuomintang power, Thus, 
Taiwan's present goal is to maintain the status quo--i.e., a U.S. 
Embassy for Taipei and a U.S. Liaison office for Peking. Knowing 
that this situation would not be tolerated by China for too long, a 
member of the Taiwan cabinet confided to the author in January 1975 
that the Republic of China (Taiwan) would be willing to accept a two 
U.S, ambassador scheme, one for Taiwan and one for Peking (on West 
Germany and East Germany model), Of course there is no scheme 
that is more "Two China" oriented than this one, It is certain Tai- 
wan is resolutely opposed to the "One China" concept, especially if 
that China is Peking dominated. 

Peking has been attempting to achieve its "One China" goal in the 
following ways: 

1. By making the Taiwan issue the only obstacle to normalization 
of U.S.-China relations, Since the winter of 1974, through the media, 
diplomatic contacts, and other channels, Peking has made it very 
clear that Taiwan is the only overriding issue in normalization nego- 
tiations and that it would be willing to postpone the resolution of 
other crucial bilateral issues. The author was in touch with a Chi- 
nese trade representative in Hong Kong in the summer of 1973, and 
the impression he got then was that China was indeed interested in 
gaining a most-favored nation (MFN) status as soon as possible. This 
was understandable since U.S.-China trade had been overwhelmingly 
in favor of the U.S. However, when this author returned to Hong 
Kong, in December 1974, the Chinese would not even discuss the MFN 
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issue with him, preferring to concentrate on the Taiwan issue. The 
overriding theme of the negotiations has recently been three fold: 
a) full U.S, recognition of China 
b) withdrawal of U.S. troops from Taiwan 
c) termination of the U.S,-Chinese (Taiwan) mutual defense 
treaty of December 2, 1954, 
In other words, the PRC wishes to make clear to the U.S, that there 
should be only one China before any normalization of relations pro- 
ceeds. 

2. By increasing lobbying activities on Capitol Hill, Ever since 
Senator Jackson's visit to Peking in the summer of 1974, the Chinese 
have been interested in lobbying in the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment because they have recognized the important role Congress 
can and will play in any formal Sino-American relations, This is a 
departure from their past practices; the U.S.-China dialogue was 
initiated by the Nixon-Kissinger foreign policy posture and was al- 
most exclusively carried on by the executive branch, 

Before Jackson's visit, there had been no congressional mission to 
Peking which was not organized and briefed by the White House, Re- 
cent congressional visits to China and the contact between Chinese 
diplomats in Washington and Congressmen have been arranged to pro- 
mote the PRC position. 

3. By injecting irritants into normal U.S. Chinese relations, The 
Chinese let the Americans know in no uncertain terms that they are 
increasingly impatient with the lack of progress in normalization of 
relations. For instance, Senator Hugh Scott (R-Pa.), former minor- 
ity leader, said after a visit to China from July 10 to July 24, 1976, 
"China, however, isnot willing to acquiesce insuch postponement for 
an indefinite period of time and they used such terms as unrealistic 
and unacceptable, "1 

The Chinese injection of irritants and showing discourtesies in 
their dealings with the Americans are also manifestations of their 
displeasure. Two U.S. heads of state have visited Peking, but the 
Chinese have not sent anyone higher than an ambassador to Washing- 
ton, and they apparently will not do so until there is a PRC embassy 
in the American capital, The American congressional delegations 
visiting Peking have so far, only been received by the vice premiers 
rather than by the Premier himself as many visitors have been. While 
the diplomats at the U.S. Liaison office in Peking have found they are 
being accorded many of the same courtesies as their counterparts in 
other foreign missions, they are not invited to official diplomatic 
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functions such as banquets. 

Other irritants can be interpreted as attempts to which have been 
created by Peking to boost Chinese credibility in the Third World, 
not moved to force earlier normalization. For instance, in 1975 
Peking refused a visa to the Mayor of San Juan, Puerto Rico, Carlos 
Ramiro-Barcelo, who was a member of an officially arranged dele- 
gation of American mayors on the pretext that he was opposed to the 
Puerto Rico independence movement, The United States had no choice 
but tocancel the trip for all the mayors, Perhaps also with the good 
will of the Third World in mind, the Chinese Liaison office refused 
to invite the news representatives from Taiwan, Israel, and South 
Africa to a preview of the exhibit of the archaeological artifacts in 
Washington, an action which caused the preview to be cancelled, 

On the other hand, Taipei has been attempting to achieve its pre- 
servation of its "Two China" goal in the following ways: 

1, By escalating its efforts to rally support from the members 
of Congress. Since the days of "China Lobby, " the Nationalists have 
been effective in influencing Congress, One should not be surprised 
by the fact that they are now going all out. The Nationalists lobby- 
ing efforts have centered on the following: 

a) All-expense paid trips to Taiwan for the members of Congress 
and their spouses have been arranged through the Chinese (Taiwanese) 
Embassy in Washington. 2 Since the House Ethics Committee ruled 
that House members and staff members could not accept gratuities 
from a foreign government, the Taipei regime has sponsored the 
trips through an ostensibly private organization, the Pacific Cul- 
tural Foundation, 3 

b) In addition, the government of Taiwan has also been regularly 
sponsoring trips, excluding spouses, for congressional staff members. 

c) Through the collaboration of friendly members of Congress, 
the Chinese (Taiwanese) Embassy has been able on a regular basis to 
introduce resolutions (mostly in the House) calling for U.S. to con- 
tinue supporting the freedom of the people of Taiwan even while pur- 
suing efforts at normalization of relation with Peking. These reso- 
lutions are always seemingly innocuous, and they are cleverly designed 
to have the broadest appeal. The most recent significant resolution 
was House Concurrent Resolution, 378, introduced by Rep. Dawson 
Mathis (D-Ga. ), which obtained 218 signatures, a majority, just be- 
fore President Ford's trip to Peking in December 1975, It would be 
difficult to find too many Americans who would disagree with its 
language, 4 
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2. By reminding the American public that Taiwan is alive and well. 
Because it realizes the importance of grass-roots lobbying, Taiwan 
has been intensifying its efforts to make itself more visable to the 
American public and has spared no effort or money. The most nota- 
ble projects have been the following: 

a) Unlike the PRC government, which sponsors cultural and sci- 
entific exchanges with the United States as part of a larger exchange 
agreement, the Taipei regime has unilaterally sent Little League 
teams, opera troupes, acrobatic groups, and others to broaden its 
"people to people" contact here and make "the other China" more 
visable. 

b) On the premise that apicture is better than a thousand words, 
Taipei has invited (with all-expenses paid) media representatives, 
university administrators, and politicians to visit Taiwan, Not a 
single week goes by without some government-sponsored American 
guests arriving in Taiwan. 

c) With the collaboration of Chinese-American organizations 
that are pro-Nationalist, Taipei maintains excellent relations with 
the "establishment" of the Chinese communities in the U.S. Of 
course, Taipei's selection of a few Chinese-Americans as members 
of its Parliament (Legislative Yuan), partial defrayal of the cost of 
the various Chinese-American conventions held in Taiwan and invita- 
tions to various Chinese-American scholars to visit Taipei at govern- 
ment expense have certainly not hurt Taiwan's effort. 

What is the only feasible alternative for the U.S. in the light of 
Peking's and Taipei's strong views on "One China" and "Two Chinas?" 
The so-called Japanese model has been suggested by the PRC. Since 
the summer of 1972, when the Tanaka government granted full recog- 
nition to Peking, Japan has maintained an unofficial mission in Taipei. 
It is known as the Japanese Inter-Exchange Association Taipei Office 
staffed by officials on leave status, including representatives of the 
various Japanese security agencies. 

As late as December 4, 1975, Secretary Kissinger was asked at a 
press conference in Peking, what normalization meant and what the 
PRC expected the United States todo, He replied, "I think the Chi- 
nese have made clear that the general model that they want is some- 
thing similar to the Japanese model." Why would "One China" Peking 
set, the Japanese model as its current goal? 

1, The Japanese model in theory satisfies Peking's "One China" 
goal, "I was in Peking when Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka turned 
the new page in Sino-Japanese relations, The main significance is that 
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Japan recognizes only one China with Taiwan as a part thereof," said 
the top PRC spokesman in Hong Kong in December 1974, As far as 
the mainland Chinese are concerned, Japan officially recognizes only 
one China. The inability of the PRC to gain substantive control of 
Taiwan can be explained away domestically as is the situation re- 
garding Hong Kong and Macao, 

"Still, in the case of Hong Kong (British) and Macao (Portu- 

guese), Peking has declared that without change of local jur- 

isdiction, both are parts of 'One China. mS 

It is not always advantageous to the PRC to assume de facto or 
even de jure control of the territories it claims. China has been 
quite content with the status of its last two Western colonies. In 
fact, the pro-Soviet elements of the Portuguese Macao administra- 
tion tried to embarrass the Chinese by offering to return Macao to 
Peking in the summer of 1975. The Chinese, who in fact dominate 
Macao government, expelled these elements from the colony imme- 
diately. 

2. Fear of the Soviet Union is a paramount concern, All observers 
who have had contact with the Chinese in recent months, conclude 
that China's current primary concern is the Soviet Union. Robert 
Scalapino wrote in "Foreign Affairs," "A single issue has dominated 
Chinese foreign policy so formidably inrecent years as to overshadow 
all others, namely, relations with the Soviet Union. "6 

The fall of Vietnam and the increase of Soviet influence in Indo- 
China certainly has not helped reduce the Chinese fear of Soviet ex- 
pansion, Thus, the rhetoric of "hegemony" and "detente" initiated 
by Peking has clearly made Taiwan a secondary issue among China's 
foreign policy goals. Peking doesn't want to see its basic rapport 
with Washington, the only available global balance to the Soviet Union, 
to deteriorate in any way because of the Taiwan obstacle, 

3, At present there is no realistic possibility of Peking's secur- 
ing control of Taiwan, Peking has attempted to appeal to the Chinese 
on Taiwan by telling them the advantages of accepting PRC rule. None- 
theless, as Scalapino wrote, "The effect of this campaign is unclear, 
It is hampered by the extraordinarily rapid development on Taiwan 
and the political uncertainties characterizing the People's Republic, 
Neither economic nor political comparisons are favorable to the main- 
land at present."7 Too many psychological and political shocks for 
Taiwan plus stabilization on the mainland could, of course, change 
the picture. It can be presumed, however, that the majority of Tai- 
wan's citizens would not want tocome under the influence of the PRC 
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because it has nothing to offer at the moment, In other words, no 
peaceful reunification seems feasible. 

How practical would a military solution be? There is little doubt 
that the Chinese military has the capability to overrun Taiwan, but 
it could not do it without substantive losses, In addition, China's 
neighbors may take a dim view of any Chinese military venture of 
this magnitude. As Senator Scott clearly suggested in his report, 
"Peking knows that for it to strike a military blow against Taiwan 
would provoke an extreme reaction in Japan, possibly great enough to 
cause Japan to move towards revoking Article 9 of its constitution, 
and to head towards acquisition of a major power military capability 
which so recently as four years ago was deeply disturbing to Peking,"8 

Would Taiwan be willing to accept the "Japanese model?" 

Taiwan would of course prefer a "Two China" arrangement in name 
as well as in substance, However, it would accept a solution which 
would satisfy its "Two Chinas" goal only in the practical sense, simply 
because there is no other alternative. The suggestion that Taiwan 
might seek a new relationship with the USSR would not be feasible 
because: 

1) it would damage Taiwan's anti-communist image, which is an 
essential part of its basic national policy, and 

2) it would push China beyond its current point of tolerance of 
Taiwan as a de facto separate entity. 

As a result of these factors, it seems that the U.S. Government, 
which has accepted a "Two Chinas" arrangement since the fifties, 
should endorse a nominal "Taiwan belongs to China" position, while 
maintaining effective relations with the Taipei regime. In this way, 
it would be able to satisfy Peking in theory and Taipei in practice, 

Why has the U.S. Government delayed the implementation of such 
an arrangement? The 1976 Republican presidential primary in which 
Ronald Reagan challenged President Ford certainly was a factor, In 
other words, the U.S.'s reluctance to act has been based on domes- 
tic rather than international considerations. In fact, Secretary 
Kissinger implied this at a December 1975 press conference in Peking. 
When he was asked whether domestic affairs were a factor, Kissinger 
said, "The discussion didnot reach that degree of concern about spe- 
cific events on our domestic calendar, But, as I said, both sides 
have’ to be sensitive to the domestic requirements of the other," 

If post election conditions in the U.S. are favorable and the basic 
rapport between the U.S. and China remains the same, the adminis- 
tration can probably begin full normalization of relations, Because 
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three political entities need to justify their positions to their re- 
spective peoples and the theoretical and practical definitions of "One 
China" and "Two Chinas" are sovaried, the three parties must neces- 
sarily issue communiques on the matter separately. The unilateral 
declarations could be worded in the following ways: 


For the PRC 

The People's Republic of China is delighted to have established the 
long overdue formal relations with the United States. The Govern- 
ment of China wishes to reiterate its position that Taiwan is a pro- 
vince of China and that the Taiwan issue is an internal concern of 
the Chinese people. 


For the United States 

The United States is delighted to formalize her relations with China 
with the exchange of ambassadors. The government of the U,S. recog- 
nizes that Taiwan is an integral part of China and that its future 
should be determined by the Chinese people. The U.S. anticipates a 
final peaceful disposition of the Taiwan question because it is unlikely 
that either side would use force. Thus, the 1954 U.S.-Chinese (Tai- 
wan) mutual defense treaty is in fact moot. Nevertheless, should an 
armed invasion of Taiwan take place in the future, the U.S. will re- 
serve its right to reassess its position. The U.S. will of course 
continue to maintain close private cultural and trade relations with 
Taiwan, 


For Taiwan 

The government of the Republic of China is deeply saddened by the 
fact that China's (Taiwan) long-standing friend and ally, the United 
States, has chosen to establish formal relations with the Peking 
government, an illegal regime without the support of the Chinese 
people. The Republic of China wishes to make clear that any agree- 
ment concluded between the U.S. and that regime is without legiti- 
macy and force of effect. However, the ROC will continue its cordial 
and friendly cooperation with the U.S., as it has been doing with all 
friendly nations without diplomatic relations. 
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AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS* 


Mark Sheldon 


Much has been written concerning the logic of aesthetic judgments. 
Whether, in fact, there are such judgments will, for the moment, 
remain unresolved. I should like to begin by examining F.N. Sibley's 
article, "Aesthetic Concepts." 

Sibley offers anaturalistic account of aesthetic concepts, explain- 
ing that no set or selection of conditions can be appealed to in order 
to justify theuse of such concepts, It is not even that the conditions 
for their use are open or loose. There simply are no positive condi- 
tions, He writes, "When, with a clear case of something which is in 
fact graceful or balanced but which I have not seen someone tells me 
what features make it so, it is always possible for me to wonder 
whether, in spite of these features, it really is graceful or balanced. wl 
On the other hand, guarding against the opposite tendency, he states 
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that there is no esoteric aspect to aesthetic concepts, They are, 
instead, simply part of our speech, arising either "through a meta- 
phorical shift"? or as the result of our naturally responding to "out- 
standing and easily noticeable things. "3 In order to make a meta- 
phorical shift it is only required that we be familiar with the literal 
use of the concept in question, For Sibley, that we deal in metaphor 
is not surprising or problematic. Rather, "It is a feature of human 
intelligence and sensitivity that we do spontaneously do these things 
and that the tendency can be encouraged and developed."4 Our natural 
responses to things in the world form the other basis for our em- 
ploying aesthetic terms, 

It seems to me that Sibley's account is unconvincing. As a result, 
it becomes not too difficult to argue that the entire group of so- 
called aesthetic terms and concepts should be dropped from the vo- 
cabulary and that the whole critical effort would be pronounced mis- 
leading. Since I am sure that this is not what Sibley intended, I shall 
try to explain my point of view. 

Sibley begins by pointing out that there are a certain group of con- 
cepts set off as distinct in that the conditions of their use are im- 
possible to assign, He explains that the person employing such con- 
cepts correctly requires taste, and not just ordinary intelligence. 
Norules are available for his instruction. Sibley uses the concept of 
taste not as denoting personal preference, but as the "ability to 
notice or see or tell that things have certain qualities...."5 How- 
ever, while he assumes the presence in things of these qualities, he 
goes on to state that he wants to make clear that there are no non- 
aesthetic features which logically warrant or support the use of aes- 
thetic terms. That is, it is not possible to use the word "heroic" 
about a painting and count on being able to point to the canvas and, 
without qualification, indicate the heroic aspect. Also, it is possible 
for another individual to respond with an argument claiming that all 
heroic aspects are absent from the canvas. This, too, for Sibley, is 
a judgment of taste. It seems that this is just the sort of situation 
which Kant considered indicative of misunderstanding in the aesthetic 
realm. First of all, Kant did not admit a whole assortment of aes- 
thetic terms. On the contrary, he was even very careful to distin- 
guish the beautiful from the good andagreeable. A judgment of beauty 
involved the assertion of universality and not simply hypothesis or 
suggestion, And while Kant might have agreed with Sibley, that there 
are no conditions which ensure proof or verification of the correct- 
ness of aesthetic judgments, I think that he would argue that they 
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are necessary a priori and not just naturalistic, that is, an ingredi- 
ent of experience. But I will say more about Kant, 

It seems that, for Sibley, aesthetic concepts are just words, indi- 
cative of natural response, the need almost to make a grunt at the 
occurrence of particular phenomenon. So much of it depends on edu- 
cation and of what, in childhood, is singled out for one to notice, 
Sibley writes, "By realizing clearly that, whether we are dealing with 
art or scenery or people or natural objects, this is how we operate 
with aesthetic concepts, we may recognize this sphere of activity 
for what it is."6 But, at this point, one wants to ask, what exactly 
is it? It is true that when one reads Kant's argument for the neces- 
sity and even possibility of pure aesthetic judgments, one wants to 
ask whether there is such a thing as pure aesthetic judgment, set 
apart as disinterested and apolitical from human activity. (Trotsky 
argued that there was not.) In any case, Sibley's solution seems to 
lack cogency. For instance, in arguing for the human activity con- 
text of aesthetic judgments, Sibley writes, "To go on to ask, with 
puzzlement, how it is that when we do these things people come to 
see, is like asking how it is that, when we take the book into a good 
light, our companion agrees with us that it is red."7 But I think 
Sibley is wrong. The question does not go away, vanish into the fab- 
ric of human activity, but it remains since it is not clear, in the 
first place, what it is in an aesthetic object, that the individuals 
involved are supposed to see. One can actually ask whether there are 
terms for the aesthetic, whether Sibley in fact has the right ones 
in mind, For instance, he writes, 'We speak of warm and cool colours, 
and we may say of a brightly coloured picture that it is gay and live- 
ly."8 Sibley thinks this application of terms is metaphorical, but 
one may remark, I think, that the statements are curiously anthrop- 
omorphic, as puerile as the description a child may give at night of 
the faces in the knotty pine paneling in his bedroom, While Sibley 
does intend these statements as examples of rudimentary aesthetic 
remarks, it is still true that the logic of more involved statements 
does not change. This, in fact, is the point of his whole argument, 

It seems, then, that there are four possibilities, Either there is 
no aesthetic at all, or there is an aesthetic but no terms for it, or 
there are terms for it but not Sibley's terms, or Sibley's terms are 
aesthetic terms, At this point, I would like to consider the second 
and third possibilities, (It would seem that Trotsky in Literature 
and Revolution and Plato in The Republic are exemplary of the first 
position, That is, art for them can be described in political or ethi- 
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cal terms. ) 

The third possibility, that there are aesthetic terms, but not 
necessarily Sibley's, is set forth in the article "Logic and Apprecia- 
tion" by Stuart Hampshire. The main purpose of the paper is to dis- 
tinguish ethical and aesthetic judgments, The primary difference is 
in their direction. The ethical moves towards the general with a 
concern for action, while the aesthetic moves towards the particular 
with the intention of seeing. Hampshire writes, "One engages in 
moral argument inorder toarrive at aconclusion--what is to bedone 
or ought to have been done...."9 Of course it can be argued that the 
purpose of moral argument is toshow that moral anxiety is continu- 
ous, never admitting of a solution or conclusion, This outcome is 
ambiguous, I think, in terms of Professor Hampshire's characteri- 
zation of ethical judgments, In any case, of aesthetic judgments he 
writes, "One engages in aesthetic discussion for the sake of what 
one might see on the way, and not for the sake of arriving at a con- 
clusion, a final verdict for or against; if one has been brought to see 
what there is to be seen in the object, the purpose of discussion is 
achieved."10 He continues, "The spectator-critic in any of the arts 
needs gifts precisely the opposite of the moralist's; he needs to sus- 
pend his natural sense of purpose and significance,"11 And then he 
makes the following important point about vocabulary: "The common 
vocabulary, being created for practical purposes, obstructs any dis- 
interested perception of things; things are (in a sense) recognized 
before they are seen or heard, There is no practical reason why at- 
tention should be arrested upon a single object.... Finally, "Nothing 
but holding an object still inattention, by itself and for its own sake, 
would count as having an aesthetic interest in it."13 The interesting 
aspect of all of this is that the vocabulary of the spectator-critic 
is left undetermined, while what is determined is the task of the 
spectator-critic, "to hold the object still in attention, by itself and 
for its own sake,..."' Andit would seem that this requires quantities 
of effort and "gifts" similar to the creative act itself. Resource 
and energy are required, The vocabulary, the way one meets the task, 
is problematic and necessitates originality and skill. It is possible 
to ask whether the terms Sibley puts forward for consideration are, 
in fact, aesthetic terms. The very fact that one can wonder whether 
Sibley has said anything about aesthetics at all is significant in it- 
self, For Hampshire, on the other hand, the aesthetic is created by 
the artist and then recreated by the critic or spectator. It is not 
possible to indicate an aesthetic as such, but rather it is possible to 
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point to various realizations of it, This seems Kantian in that aes- 
thetic judgments are subjectively necessary and universal. However, 
Sibley also seems reminiscent of Kant in thathe postulates vocabulary 
lists to rival Kant's "beautiful" and "sublime. " 

Concerning the second possibility mentioned earlier, that there is 
an aesthetic but not terms for it, Iwould like todevelop it following 
logical considerations of Hampshire's and Sibley's views, that it, that 
they think there is a vocabulary available (whether it is a result of 
energy or naturally accessible) for use in characterizing the aesthe- 
tic, The main point I would like to make about the aesthetic is that 
X language is irrelevant to it, since, were it not, it would be X lan- 
guage instead of what it is. This is simply to say that aesthetic 
realizations are singular, but so singular that they are incapable of 
any critical paraphrase or illumination. They exist entirely as indi- 
viduals, and the Kantian claim that they are seen as subjectively 
universal becomes unintelligible. It seems that one could argue that 
the individuality of the aesthetic becomes fundamentally relative 
once the Kantian a priori necessity is removed from its characteri- 
zation. That is, it seems possible to argue that, if it is without 
universality, then it is without significance. But this is to confuse 
individuality with relativity, and since individuals cannot be further 
characterized, it isnecessary simply tokeep the distinction in mind, 
Adance and poem are different and one is not in terms of the other, 
Were they relative, they could be in terms of each other. In fact, 
they would be so necessarily. 
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THE DEATH OF INDIVIDUALISM: SKINNER REVISITED 
R, J. Connelly 


B. F. Skinner had minimal contact with philosophy proper during 
college. In the first part of his autobiography, "Particulars of My 
Life," he mentions taking a course called "Phil 1-2, Psychology, 
Logic" from a former student of Wilhelm Wundt.! For the most 
part Skinner developed an interest in literature and for a year after 
graduation he experimented with making a living as a fiction writer, 
When disillusion set in, philosophy came to the rescue. 

I was floundering in a stormy sea and perilously close to 
drowning, but help was on the way. The "Dial" published some 
articles by Bertrand Russell which led me to his book "Phi- 
losophy, " published in 1927, in which he devoted a good deal 
of time to John B, Watson's behaviorism and its epistemolog- 
ical implications. 2 
But the more he read Russell and Watson the more he realized he 
needed to shift from ''philosophy' toward an empirical analysis. "3 
Later he would revive his interest in philosophy. His utopian novel, 
"Walden II," and especially "Beyond Freedom and Dignity, " published 
in 1971, are the evidence. 

My own interest in Skinner was revived by his autobiography and I 
returned to "Beyond Freedom and Dignity." Though simplified and 
intended for the non-specialist reader, I find his message as rele- 
vant and urgent as ever, Skinner's vision deserves to be reconsidered 
by specialists as well as non-specialists, And philosophers, perhaps, 
have a special obligation because of the philosophical approach Skinner 
takes in "Beyond Freedom and Dignity." 


Nietzsche's Heir 

In "Thus Spoke Zarathustra, "Nietzsche's famous character comes 
down from his mountain retreat to proclaim the "death of God," 
Whether God actually exists or existed was not Nietzsche's concern, 
He meant that the "idea" of God had ceased to inspire the progress 
of European civilization in the second half of the 19th century. Asa 
matter of cultural fact, humans manifested their belief in the gods 
of power, politics, riches, sensual pleasure, and war. Nietzsche 
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held Christianity directly responsible for this spiritual disintegra- 
tion because it promotes asystem of values that includes submission, 
weakness, cowardice, resignation, humility, dependence, obedience, 
and meekness, All this amounts to a "crime against life."4 Christi- 
anity is "the one great curse. . . innermost corruption. . . immor- 
tal blemish, of mankind,"> In brief, the idea of God represented for 
Nietzsche all that was destructive of the freedom and dignity of the 
individual, 

Nietzsche's program for cultural revitalization included two main 
points, First, finish the job and bury the dead idea of God. Explicit 
and final repudiation of the defunct Christian ideal is the way of 
moral honesty. Then construct a new system of values around the 
idea of Overman--The Autonomous Man, 

Skinner in "Beyond Freedom and Dignity" continues where Nietzsche 
left off and proclaims the death of Autonomous Man. His prose style 
is more subdued and much less satisfying than Nietzsche's, But the 
substance of his cultural criticism demands equal respect and con- 
sideration. The signs of cultural crisis and collapse are apparent to 
all of us: depletion of vital resources, pollution, world starvation, 
overpopulation, the threat of nuclear holocaust, Western--and par- 
ticularly U.S.--man seems intent on committing suicide, We seem 
to have lost the will to survive. The fact is, no set of ideals, in- 
cluding individual freedom and dignity, seems to provide a culturally 
compelling reason for living. 

Individualism according to Skinner, like Christianity for Nietzsche, 
has outlived its cultural effectiveness. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of-happiness are basic rights. 
But they are the rights of the individual and were listed as 
such at a time when the literatures of freedom and dignity 
were concerned with the aggrandizement of the individual, 
They have only aminor bearing on the survival of a culture, 6 

At its best, "Autonomous Man" is an innocuous, lifeless symbol, 
At its worst, it actually promotes destruction of contemporary 
society as a whole: 

My book is an effort to demonstrate how things go bad when 
you make a fetish out of individual freedom and dignity. If 
you insist that individual rights are the "summum bonum, " 
then the whole structure of society falls down. 7 

The term "fetish" reveals much about Skinner's method of criti- 
cism. Individualism is not neutral toward science. Skinner claims 
it harbors an anti-scientific bias. It deliberately retreats to a pre- 
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scientific primitivism not conducive to survival, The appeal to Au- 

tonomous Man becomes dogmatic and untenable when it resists at- 

tempts to analyze man in scientific terms. 
His abolition has long been overdue, Autonomous Man is a 
device to explain what we cannot explain in any other way. He 
has been constructed from our ignorance, and as our under- 
standing increases, the very stuff of which he is composed 
vanishes, Science does not dehumanize man, it de-humanizes 
him, and it must do so if it is toprevent the abolition of the 
human species, To man "qua" man we readily say good rid- 
dance. Only by dispossessing him can we furn from the in- 
ferred to the observed, from the miraculous to the natural, 
from the inaccessible to the manipulable. 8 

Can man learn from his mistakes? Can he still afford to make 
myth, miracle and mystery his first line of defense of what is unique- 
ly human? Science has continually broken down and displaced such 
barriers, There is no reason to think the future will be any differ- 
ent. Methodologically science is committed to the "destruction of 
mystery,"? insofar as the latter inhibits man's understanding of the 
world around him, Skinner suggests, and who can deny it, there is no 
limit to what science can learn about man and human behavior. 

And who can disagree with Skinner's mission to destroy the "ghost 
in the machine" approach to explaining human behavior? We can ac- 
count for behavior by citing such causes as the "inner man," soul, 
states of mind, feelings, traits of character, human nature, spirit. 
But what have we learned from all this? The question is certainly 
valid, Skinner's reply is that the above are pseudo-explanations which 
do not afford better understanding, let alone enable us to predict 
and control behavior, 

Some critics of Skinner object that the goals of prediction and 
control should not direct our study of man in the first place, Free- 
dom must be defined in terms of self-initiation, creativity, inde- 
pendence, spontaneity, absence of external control, and unpredict- 
ability. The description should be familiar to readers of the Autono- 
mous Man literature, Unfortunately, the "struggle for freedom" 
recorded in that literature gave birth to the notion that all control 
is wrong. Because of this development the Autonomous Man approach 
attacks the wrong problem, The real challenge, according to Skinner, 
is "not to free man from control but to analyze and change the kinds 
of control to which they are exposed, "10 


Those who advocate no control or minimal control hope to return 
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control to its rightful owner--Autonomous Man. But what happens 
is that controls in the environment (including the social) merely be- 
come inconspicuous, This in turn invites covert manipulation and 
misuse of such controls by the knowledgeable few, and for the ma- 
jority of men, at best, the "feeling" of being free, But the happy 
slave is still a slave, And when the feeling goes, Autonomous Man 
can only revolt blindly against unseen forces, When we conceal or 
disguise practices, we make countercontrol difficult. From whom is 
one to escape? Whom is one to attack? The literature of freedom 
and dignity were once brilliant exercises in countercontrol, but the 
measures they proposed are no longer appropriate to the task, 

What is appropriate? What is Skinner's program for reviving our 
culture? First, we must recognize the death of the idea of Autono- 
mous Man, The symbol is exhausted, Its continued use can only pro- 
long the process of corruption in our culture. 

Why not try to recapture the original spirit of individualism? One 
might say that authentic individualism like Christianity has never 
really been tried. The notions of "all control is wrong" and "the 
ghost in the machine" are of course perversions of the Autonomous 
Man idea, Or, another familiar line of argument, why should we 
associate the essence of Christianity with the excesses and aberra- 
tions of Christian institutions throughout history? 

Skinner and Nietzsche reply that irreparable damage has already 
been done at the level of ideals. It is possible, theoretically, to 
separate healthy from diseased values in the total system. But what 
is the use if the system has already collapsed beyond hope of reason- 
able recovery. Time and effort would be better used in creating a 
new system of values. 

Survival is the heart of Skinner's new system of values. The idea 
of the Environment replaces Autonomous Man, And science provides 
the method, 


Survival the Key Value 
Our culture has produced the science and technology it needs 
to save itself, It has the wealth it needs for effective ac- 
tion. It has, to a considerable extent, a concern for its own 
future, But if it continues to value freedom and dignity ra- 
ther than its own survival as its principal value, then possi- 
bly some other culture will make a greater contribution to 
the future, 11 
The challenge is unique to Western man in the late 70s. Never be- 
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fore has man possessed so much power to preserve his culture indefi- 
nitely. Ironically, the destructive potential of contemporary science 
and technology has forced this realization upon us. Only when man 
conceives the possibility of cultural suicide by rape of the environ- 
ment, pollution, or nuclear war, can he also conceive the possibility 
of cultural self-preservation. All cultures have their prophets of 
doom, But today the possibility of self-annihilation is an objectively 
real possibility, We now possess the nuclear weaponry sufficient to 
kill every inhabitant of our globe many times over, And many environ- 
mentalists continue to cry that our unthinking consumption of re- 
sources has already upset beyond repair the ecological balance of 
"spaceship earth," 

Since the circumstances are unique Western man must assume a 
unique responsibility--cultural self-preservation. This, of course, 
rests on the assumption that Western man values the existence over 
the non-existence of his cultural way of life. Continued existence is 
the key. Individuals face to face with death by violence or starvation 
struggle, if they struggle at all, in order to stay alive. In this con- 
text survival becomes the ultimate value. When the threat of death 
is absent other values concerning the quality of life take precedence. 
The same should apply to cultures, according to Skinner, He judges 
that the danger is clear and present, It follows that survival be- 
comes the principal value. 

It seems unreasonable to deny that Western man is face to face 
with death. It is reasonable not to risk being wrong. We have fol- 
lowed the safe way before as a society. For example, during the last 
decade we justified our involvement in Asia in terms of preserving 
our culture from the threat of Communism, We fought as if we con- 
sidered Communism an imminent threat. It is at least debatable 
whether we acted on a well-founded hypothesis. Is it so difficult for 
us to imagine another threat intrinsic to our culture? Are the danger 
signs more difficult to read? Skinner and numerous others help us 
identify the most serious threat of all--Western man himself. 

In "Beyond Freedom and Dignity" Skinner issues his version of the 
challenge: the time has come for us to save ourselves from our- 
selves, The first step is to recognize that the survival of Western 
culture is at stake. The second is to recognize that Western man 
himself is the source of danger, The third step is to recognize the 
need to seriously investigate ways of changing behavior so it reflects 
the highest concern for survival. 
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The Environment Myth 

Critics of culture attack myths inorder to recommend alternative 
myths, Nietzsche's Overman supplanted the idea of God. Skinner 
attacks the Autonomous Man myth, leaves it for dead, and establishes 
in its place The Environment, 

Skinner might argue the point. As a practicing scientist he might 
reject the term myth and the cultural need for myth. Science and 
myth seem incompatible. Skinner never capitalizes the term, as I 
have done. But Beyond Freedom and Dignity as a whole and certain 
specific statements give unusual significance to the term: "all con- 
trol is exerted by the environment";!2 "the environment acts in an 
inconspicuous way; it does not push or pull, it selects [the process of 
natural selection]";“" "a scientific analysis of behavior dispossesses 
autonomous man and turns the control he has been said to exert over 
to the environment."14 Or as he concludes the first part of his 
autobiography: 

Susquehanna, Hamilton College, the Dark Year in Scranton, 
and Greenwich Village had been "precisely my necessity, " but 
they were behind me. They had left their mark on that "new 
arrival born to Attorney William A. Skinner and his wife 
Grace" twenty-four years earlier, but a very different en- 
vironment was now to take over, 15 
The reader is tempted to say that Skinner takes freedom away from 
man and gives it to the environment--"it" exerts, acts, selects, 
controls, This seems to involve more than economy of expression, 
Skinner could be accused of using Environment much in the way that 
others before him used Nature. 

The question is, why exaggerate the importance of the environ- 
ment? I suggest that it is inthe interest of good myth to do so, The 
"best" worldview or way of life or system of values are worthless 
unless they capture man's imagination, When the imagination is 
stirred, belief, commitment, and action are not far behind. But 
"view," "way," "system" only result when the force of imagination 
is channeled and sustained more or less consistently. This requires 
a relatively simple symbol that provides a unity of perspective. It 
must function as central focus and also define a general context of 
meaning for all other ideas and symbols. I would then define myth as 
any unified set of symbols that elicits an imaginative response in- 
volving recurring patterns of belief, commitment, and action. The 
idea of God or Autonomous Man stimulated man in the past. Skinner 
implies that the idea of The Environment is the one hope for the 
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future. Survival is the key value in his worldview, The Environment 
constitutes the unifying symbol for his new myth, Amyth that could 
capitalize on current interest in conserving resources and more re- 
sponsible use of the physical environment generally. 

The Environment myth also accommodates the scientific method, 
The term "environment" calls attention to human behavior that can 
be described in relatively objective, external, public, and impersonal 
terms, This is to make human behavior a subject of study in its own 
right, not merely manifestation, extension, or symptom of some- 
thing else "within" man like attitudes, intentions, needs, Skinner's 
emphasis is conducive to scientific investigation, experimentation, 
verification, and formulation of law. This is certainly not the only 
way to look at man. But it deserves more consideration now, and I 
would agree, because of the apparent failure of its opposite, the 
Autonomous Man approach, Skinner engages in the rhetoric of over- 
kill where the latter is concerned, He seems to feel this is neces- 
sary to clear the ground and give scientific method room to prove 
itself, The Environment myth itself provides the positive environ- 
ment for developing a science and technology of behavior. 


Conclusion 

Skinner's science and technology of behavior will not change the 

nature of human reality. 
Man has not changed because we look at him, talk about him, 
analyze him scientifically. His achievements in science, 
government, religion, art and literature remain as they have 
always been, to be admired as one admires a storm at sea or 
autumn foliage or a mountain peak, quite apart from their 
origins and untouched by scientific analysis. What does change 
is our chance of doing something about the subject of a 
theory, 16 
What isneeded is away of channeling human activity to save Western 
culture, At this point in time the "doing" is all, 

Behavioral technology offers one approach that deserves to be ex- 
plored further, It could generate the moral sensibility necessary to 
get us oriented towards remoter consequences, both spatially and 
temporally, in the present, Only the shortsightedness of Western 
man and his deficit morality can account for the incredible produc- 
tion of nondegradable garbage on our planet, for example. Skinner, 
of course, is not advocating a kind of scientific Marxism in which 
the endless pursuit of the future utopian goal requires sacrifice of 
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the present moment. Rather, he describes responsibility as a func- 
tion of man's ability to bring to bear on present action remote as 
well as immediate consequences of his actions. 

Western man must learn to accept himself more as an organism 
shaped by his environment. At one time the unlimited right of the 
individual to pursue happiness may have been a useful idea. Now it is 
simply a conceit which could prove fatal. Individualism has taken us 
this far. It has even provided sufficient perspective for some of us 
to be critical of individualism and recognize the need to take the next 
step--call it Environmentism rather than behaviorism, 

When first published, "Beyond Freedom and Dignity" produced more 
aversive reactions than Skinner had expected, But in stirring up a 
good deal of controversy, it did gain greater visibility for a theory 
Skinner has worked on forty years. I would hope that the appearance 
of his autobiography reveals enough of the man behind the theory that 
more humanists, including philosophers, and scientists will be stimu- 
lated to reconsider "Beyond Freedom and Dignity." 
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THE DEBATE OVER THE CIA: THE CASE FOR MAINTENANCE 
James Edward Sayer 


Since its inception via the National Security Act of 1947, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA)has been a primary issue of concern for 
many people in the post-Second World War era. Initially created to 
serve as the focal point of this country's intelligence-gathering ac- 
tivities, the CIA has, in its thirty-year history, additionally taken 
on covert paramilitary and subversive operations that have served to 
bring the Agency under Congressional and popular scrutiny and criti- 
cism. These "cloak-and-dagger" missions have thrown a shroud of 
secrecy around the CIA, and these covert actions, as well as the CIA 
itself, have become increasingly unpalatable to many people. 

From the mid-1950's on, there were some in Congress who publicly 
expressed concern about the operations of the CIA and their role in 
the shaping of American foreign policy. Other Congressmen, like 
Montana's Senator Mansfield, called for increased Congressional con- 
trol over the Agency and its clandestine operations, but such outcries 
resulted in little change from the status quo, The CIA was seen by 
members of the Washington power structure as a unique resource of 
the Presidency, believing that the CIA should be allowed to operate 
freely in the defense of American national security, responsible only 
to the President of the United States. 

The abortive Bay of Pigs invasion caused another massive outcry 
against the CIA, and President Kennedy felt compelled to create the 
Foreign Intelligence Review Board (FIRB), an advisory body composed 
of civilians, to observe the operations of our intelligence-gathering 
agencies--in effect, "to snoop on the snoops." In actual practice, 
however, the FIRB had no real power as it was but an advisory body. 
Tempers cooled, the Cuban disaster was quickly forgotten in the wake 
of the Cuban Missile Crisis "victory, " and the CIA went on about its 
business, 

However, the CIA's support of the "secret war" in Laos, the bank- 
rolling of the "Phoenix" program in Viet Nam, domestic surveillance 
by operatives within the United States, the Agency's shadowy involve- 
ment in the Watergate fiasco, and the increasing feeling that the 
CIA was involved in the assassination of President Kennedy as well as 
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the planned executions of foreign leaders of state have thrust the 
Agency back into the national spotlight. Many articles and books have 
appeared that supposedly "expose" the CIA's operations and attitudi- 
nal biases, and both houses of Congress seem to be engaged in a sort 
of race to see who can create the greater number of investigative 
subcommittees to examine putative CIA errors—both past and present, 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this renewed interest in 
the CIA has been the large body of literature produced on the subject. 
An interested individual could gather a score of books written about 
the CIA in just the past several years, What is even more interest- 
ing is the fact that the current CIA "debate" via the nation's pub- 
lishing houses is being largely carried on by former-CIA personnel or 
others connected with the intelligence services, For the "anti-CIA" 
forces, one may read Victor Marchetti and John Marks' "The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence" or L. Fletcher Prouty's "The Secret Team," 
Both works detail the fabulous blunders of the CIA's clandestine op- 
erations, and the claim is made that the Agency has served counter- 
productively in furthering American interests. 

For the "pro-CIA" forces there are a number of books and articles 
by Miles Copeland and Harry H. Ransom, two authors who contend 
that we must have the CIA and its clandestine services to fight the 
communist-terrorist menace with the appropriate medicine. As one 
would expect, various CIA success stories are told and documented, 
resulting in the conclusion that the United States is better off hav- 
ing the CIA than it would be without it. 

Unfortunately, throughout all of these recent publications there 
has been a strong current of writer bias, Marchetti and Marks, as 
well as Prouty to some extent, are disillusioned about the CIA and 
they transmit their unhappiness into print. After having to go through 
a hell-like process of censorship, forced upon them by the CIA itself, 
it comes as no surprise that the Marchetti and Marks work is highly 
negative toward the CIA. On the other hand, Copeland and Ransom 
enjoyed favorable contact with the Agency and the general intelligence- 
gathering community, and their works manifest a most definitely 
favorable bias. In short, how one will feel about the CIA and its op- 
erations is a function of literature contact; it all depends upon whose 
book you happen to read, regardless of the issues involved. 

Therefore, in an effort to shift the current confrontation over 
the CIA into an area where it belongs, I shall examine the main issues 
and points of contention involved, not the attitudinal biases and pre- 
judices that have been the benchmark of the controversy up to this 
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time. Since this writer has no bias either way toward the CIA, this 
debate can be viewed objectively upon the merits of the arguments in 
question, The best way to examine the confrontation is to review the 
main points of both forces before offering any conclusionary analysis. 

First, --the "anti-CIA" position, or those who want toeliminate all 
clandestine operations, if not the CIA, all-together. The arguments 
that fall within this position easily can be delineated into three cate- 
gories: the lack of CIA covert operation necessity; the resultant 
counterproductivity of such operations; and the philosophical hypo- 
crisy of covert activities. 

At a theoretical level, the first anti-CIA argument, that it is no 
longer a necessary tool of America's foreign policy arsenal of the 
1970's, strikes directly at the source of the rationale provided for 
the Agency's creation. The 1947 National Security Act created the 
CIA to serve as the main funneling device in our intelligence-gather- 
ing efforts aimed at controlling the spread of international commu- 
nism, As the years went by, however, it was discovered that the 
CIA could quite easily function as an operations agency as well, one 
that could take a direct hand in combatting communism all over the 
globe. Thus, the Agency took part in the overthrow of the commu- 
nist-leaning Premier Mossadegh of Iran in 1954, in actions against 
the Viet Minh both before and after the French collapse at Dienbien- 
phu, and in minor operations as in Guatemala and Peru. These exam- 
ples of ClA-sponsored successes are often pointed to by pro-CIA 
spokesmen as illustrations of the usefulness of covert activity. 

However, critics such as Marchetti and Marks now claim that simi- 
lar covert activity is no longer necessary because the CIA aims its 
operations at the Third World countries, not at the two main commu- 
nist threats: the Soviet Union and Red China. Since, they argue, 
only these two grate superpowers pose any real threat to the security 
of the United States, the CIA's operations are a colossal waste of 
time. The Agency has outlived its usefulness in mounting covert 
operations; they should, therefore, be discontinued. 

The second main anti-CIA argument posits the claim that covert 
operations result in unjustified harms to both the citizens and gov- 
ernments of the United States and other nations. Often, this argu- 
ment is composed of three sub-arguments: CIA covert activity causes 
or needlessly escalates wars, causes wanton wholesale killing of inno- 


cent individuals, and results in political blackmail when such opera- 
tions fail. 


As far as the causation or escalation of war argument is concerned, 
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critics have tended to use Viet Nam as an illustration of this indict- 
ment, Specifically, Marchetti and Marks and David Wise in his "The 
Politics of Lying" have attempted to draw a connection between CIA 
covert activity and the escalation of the war in Viet Nam. Accord- 
ing to their analysis, CIA operations in North Viet Nam prompted the 
attack on the American destroyers in Tonkin Gulf in August 1964, 
which, in turn, led to the passage of the vague Gulf of Tonkin Reso- 
lution whereby President Lyndon Johnson committed the full-range 
of this country's war powers to the struggle. Thus, the United 
States, because of the CIA, took the first step down the slippery 
slope to Southeast Asian disaster. 

Along with this anti-CIA and anti-Viet Nam war argument comes 
the contention that covert operations lead to needless suffering and 
the murder of innocent people trapped by clandestine warfare. Two 
examples are generally cited to support this indictment: the CIA's 
sponsorship of the "Phoenix" program in South Viet Nam and the sup- 
posed widespread slaughter of innocents that occurred after the col- 
lapse of the Allende regime in Chile via a military coup. Both exam- 
ples provide the most concrete evidence of the harm of CIA covert 
activities, 

During the struggle in Viet Nam, one of the most effective Viet 
Cong campaigns was the terrorist program designed to prevent a 
strong alliance between the South Vietnamese villagers and the Saigon 
government. Through the use of physical violence, the Viet Cong 
were able to terrorize the countryside, preventing effective South 
Vietnamese/American "control" of the majority of the country's 
land area. To combat this obstacle, the CIA, with military support, 
began the "Phoenix" program in the late’ 1960's, a counter-terrorist 
program designed to rid the countryside of communist agents and 
sympathizers, Some 20, 000* villagers and officials were killed dur- 
ing the operation of this program. CIA critics have charged that 
this was nothing more than unjustified mass murder, a program as 
reprehensible as the initial communist terrorist program that brought 
"Phoenix" into existence. 

Similarly, these critics have abhorred the reported mass executions 
and jailings of Marxist sympathizers after the Chilean coup that 
toppled Salvador Allende from power. The CIA is blamed for this 
post-coup suffering because of the Agency's support of labor fac- 
tions whose slowdown of the economy resulted in the socio-economic 
chaos that led to the coup. The CIA's pumping of some eight million 
anti-Allende dollars into the Chilean political turmoil is seen as the 
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prime causative factor in the overthrow of the Allende government 
and subsequent civil-wronging promulgated by the junta. Thus, these 
two examples are cited as current illustrations of how CIA operations 
result in harm to innocent individuals. 

The third supportive sub-argument in the contention that unsuc- 
cessful operations can lead to the blackmailing of the United States 
government, Since the main strength of ClA covert missions is their 
secretiveness, disclosure of such operations would damage the very 
rationale for their undertaking. Hence, it is argued, operations that 
are discovered can be used: by the country involved to force conces- 
sions from the United States to keep such operations secret. This 
threat of political blackmail creates the unpleasant spectre of Amer- 
ican dollars being bilked from our Treasury to prevent covert action 
disclosure. 

The final major anti-CIA argument posits the value judgment that 
covert actions are ahypocritical contradiction of this country's basic 
democratic ideals and underpinnings, Marchetti and Marks claim that 
such covert operations have "no place in a democratic society" and 
are "contrary to the most basic American ideals." Again, the over- 
throw of Chilean President Salvador Allende is used to exemplify this 
supposed philosophical contradiction. On the one hand, the argument 
goes, the United States is committed to the support of all demo- 
cratically-elected governments throughout the world; we espouse the 
cause of national self-determination. However, this philosophical 
commitment is directly denied by such operations as the CIA's Chilean 
venture, wherein a great amount of money was spent in the over- 
throw of the popularly-elected Allende regime. 

Taken as a whole, it can be seen that the three major anti-CIA 
arguments cover a wide-range of issues, from operational failures 
of covert missions to the philosophical hypocrisy of such covert ac- 
tivities. In allcases, however, the same general conclusion is reached: 
CIA covert operations are counterproductive, doing more harm than 
good to United States foreign policy. CIA critics tend to draw on- 
balance comparisons that indicate the disadvantageousness of field 
operations, Therefore, they contend, the CIA should get out of the 
dirty business of covert actions altogether. Their need no longer 
exists; they are but an anachronism of the Cold War. There are 
some who believe that the Agency itself must be dismantled. 

What of the pro-CIA forces? What do they have to say about the 
Agency and its activities? Not surprisingly, most of the pro-CIA 
spokesmen, like the majority of their antagonists, are either current 
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or former intelligence personnel. The best method for analyzing and 
evaluating the pro-CIA arguments is to juxtapose them with the anti- 
CIA arguments. 


Covert operations are no longer necessary 

To this first argument, the advocates of CIA covert activity re- 
spond that there still exists the need for clandestine capabilities. 
Specifically, they turn to five separate reasons that justify the con- 
tinued use of covert powers: (1) the need to influence events ina 
volatile world situation; (2) to serve as an effective Cold War wea- 
pon; (3) to deal directly with the Soviet Union's KGB; (4) to combat 
contemporary terrorist groups; and (5) to provide the United States 
with acritical foreign policy tool that is one step short of full-scale 
war. Because of their significance, each supportive argument needs 
to be examined individually. 

Covert action proponents claim that clandestine capabilities need 
to be maintained and occasionally utilized to deal with the current 
world situation. While 90-95% of the CIA's activities involve only 
pure "intelligence," i.e. information-gathering, the remaining five 
percent capacity isneeded to assure our ability to respond to imme- 
diate crises. Since we cannot know what will happen in the future, 
the pro-CIA advocates contend that we must have a flexible system 
of response, including the use of covert operations, Even the gen- 
erally critical Time magazine has conceded that we cannot limit our- 
selves to mere information-gathering, concluding that "trying to 
influence events may at times be necessary," 

Closely related to the above argument is the contention that CIA 
covert operations serve as an effective Cold War weapon, Not only 
do covert activities include military and paramilitary operations as 
in Laos and South Viet Nam, they also include the transfer of money, 
equipment and weaponry that can be used to influence the settlement 
of political turmoil, Even staunch CIA critics Marchetti and Marks 
have admitted that "...the CIA's Clandestine Services have, over the 
years, enjoyed considerable success," The example of the Chilean 
coup, constantly mentioned by the anti-CIA forces, can be used to 
exemplify the effectiveness of covert activities in waging the Cold 
War. 

Besides serving as a general foreign policy tool, CIA advocates 
additionally claim that covert actions are needed to deal with the Sovi- 
et Union's covert operations service--the KGB, Young Hum Kim 
noted in The Central Intelligence Agency that we must be prepared 
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"to use the techniques of covert political warfare" to thwart com- 
munist expansion, Time reported that the KGB attempted govern- 
mental subversion or overthrow in several nations during recent years: 
the Congo (1963), Ghana (1966), Mexico (1971), and Yugoslavia (1974). 
The CIA has been quite effective in preventing the culmination of KGB 
operational goals, a point admitted by most CIA critics, Therefore, 
to offset thedesigns of the KGB, CIA proponents contend that covert 
capabilities must be maintained. 

However, an even more dangerous situation is that created by the 
world's numerous terrorist organizations, Not tied to any one politi- 
cal philosophy or entity, these bands of individuals can strike almost 
anywhere at anytime for any reason they desire, Strong CIA sup- 
porter Miles Copeland has envisioned the possibility of a terrorist 
group's attempting to cut us off from needed resources and raw 
materials--oil, uranium, the various metallic resources of Southeast 
Asis and South America, etc, Plus, there is the increasing fear that 
a terrorist group might secure the necessary hardware to build nu- 
clear weapons or attempt to seize an existing American nuclear ar- 
senal, To combat this threat it is asserted that covert operations 
must beutilized. Besides gathering data onthe infrastructure, goals 
and operations of terrorist groups, it may benecessary to infiltrate 
these organjzations and to eliminate some of their leaders, While 
such operations are truly "dirty business, " CIA advocates contend 
that this is highly superior to the situation created by a group like 
Black September's gaining access to nuclear materials. 

Perhaps tying all the previous arguments together is the final con- 
tention that CIA covert missions provide a viable foreign policy tool 
that is one step short of war. Not only do covert operations allow 
us to combat Soviet designs without running the risk of setting off 
World War III (a point often made by Copeland), they also provide us 
with flexibility in crisis situations. Therefore, "flexibility" serves 
as an important justification for the continuation of CIA policies 
and activities. 


Covert operations are counterproductive 
As noted before, the second anti-CIA argument often consists of 
three sub-arguments declaiming the harms of CIA covert missions-- 
the causation of war, the wanton killing of innocents, and the political 
blackmail of the United States. As each is supported by recent evi- 
dence and examples, each sub-argument will be examined individually. 
Opponents of the CIA contend that it was the Agency's operations 
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in North Viet Nam that led to the Tonkin Gulf incident that caused 
the escalation of the war, If this contention is accurate, most of 
the lives and treasure expended from 1965 to 1973 could be billed to 
the CIA. However, as CIA proponents point out, there is no clear 
causal connection drawn in this schema of events. The United States 
already had a sizeable military detachment in Viet Nam prior to Tonkin 
Gulf--in fact, the war had been growing in intensity for some six 
months prior to the incident. In addition, David Wise, the leading 
advocate of the CIA-Viet Nam war connection, provides other evi- 
dence that indicates President Johnson wanted to enlarge the war 
prior to the Tonkin Gulf attack. If this is accurate, then the CIA's 
covert actions were irrelevant in the escalation of the war. Any 
excuse would have sufficed to implement the existing predisposition 
to widen the conflict. 

Have CIA covert operations caused the unjustified deaths of inno- 
cents as in Viet Nam under the "Phoenix" program and in Chile after 
the Allende coup? Pro-CIA forces quickly point out that "Phoenix" 
was aimed at the elimination of Viet Cong members and sympathizers, 
not just any villagers who got in the way. As Miles Copeland has 
noted, "its surgical precision cost fewer lives than the shotgun 
methods used by the South Vietnamese” prior to the inception of the 
"Phoenix" program. Although no one relishes the thought of killing 
over twenty thousand people, Viet Nam most definitely was a war 
zone in which the communists had killed many more civilians under 
their terrorist program begun in the early 1960's. 

As far as the Chilean episode is concerned, pro-CIA advocates have 
tended to argue that the Agency cannot be blamed for Salvador Al- 
lende's downfall. While it is admitted that the CIA pumped eight 
million dollars into anti-Allende labor groups, it is also argued that 
the causes of his downfall existed prior to the CIA's involvement: 
the rapid deterioration of the economy due to mismanagement and in- 
adequate planning, the loss of investment money after Allende's ex- 
propriation of foreign copper interests in 1970, and the dictatorial 
manner in which Allende dealt with political dissidents and other non- 
Marxist South American nations. In short, the CIA-Chile connection 
is denied much the same way as the CIA-Viet Nam connection: inade- 
quate causality to prove harm or to justify recriminations against 
the Agency. 

Finally, these pro-ClIA writers claim that the threat of blackmail- 
ing the United States when covert operations backfire is ludicrous. 
Although such missions, by their inherent nature, require secrecy to 
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be effective, no great harm will be engendered by their eventual dis- 
closure, Add to this the fact that the CIA has become the whipping- 
boy for all malcontents throughout the world, and it can be seen that 
public accusation of CIA malevolence adds nothing new to the world 
political scene. Even as long ago as 1966, the New York Times re- 
ported that "the Agency has been accused of almost anything anyone 
wanted to accuse it of," Blackmail is only viable against an individual 
or organization of unsullied reputation; the CIA certainly does not 
fit this description. 


Covert operations contradict American ideals and values 

This final point of conflict brings arguments of political philosophy 
into direct clash with arguments of supposed "real world" reality. 
CIA critics assert that the United States has no business snooping 
about and influencing the internal affairs of other countries. Amer- 
icans cherish their privacy and demand that their lives receive mini- 
mal interference from outside sources, Why do we not conduct our 
foreign policy activities in accordance with this domestic view? 

Pro-CIA advocates counter this argument with the observation 
that we would not need the CIA at all if the entire world minded its 
own business. Unfortunately, there are groups and governments that 
continually disrupt world peace and security, endangering the tran- 
quility that most people desire. Thus, to secure as much peace as 
possible, the influencing of events may be occasionally necessary. 
CIA covert operations provide an effective foreign policy tool in the 
achievement of this goal at a lesser price than full-scale warfare. 
The realities of life in the thermo-nuclear age make the CIA and its 
covert operations essential to continued existence, 


Conclusion 

Having briefly presented the main anti-CIA covert operations argu- 
ments and their rebuttal statements, a few observations about this 
on-going debate is in order, First, the difficulty with the overall 
conflict lies in its value-oriented nature. That is, so much of what 
one feels about the CIA and covert operations is dependent upon indi- 
vidual value judgments that it is impossible to analyze the arguments 
the same way that movements of chess pieces might be analyzed. 
Each individual's value system will play a large role in the evaluation 
of the current debate over the CIA, 

Second, the debate has not received equitable space and coverage 
in the nation’s mass media. It is much easier for the American con- 
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sumer of ideas and information to secure anti-CIA material than 
that of the opposite viewpoint. Newspaper headlines, quick magazine 
pieces, and the like have tended to paint an unrealistic picture of 
CIA actions, Materials from the mass media create the impression 
that all the CIA does is engage in cloak-and-dagger James Bond-type 
stuff. However, these covert operations play a minor role in the 
Agency's overall work effort, but the American public rarely sees 
the entire story. - Much of the current mis-information and mis- 
analysis to be found in the current CIA debate is due toskewed analy- 
sis and reporting by the mass media, 

Finally, this writer would like to offer his own on-balance analysis 
of the debate and the value of CIA covert operations. While no one 
can accept gleefully the idea that clandestine operations are useful 
and necessary, the realities of the 1970's force us to make that con- 
clusion. In a world filled with terrorist groups, continuing com- 
munist agitation, and threats to the peace and security of the Free 
World, we are much better off with the CIA than we would be with- 
out it. Although it is true that the CIA has bungled missions and has 
become overzealous in carrying out certain assignments, these fail- 
ures and excesses donot justify the dismantling of the Agency. Closer 
cooperation between the White House and Congress, and greater over- 
sight by the Congress, can eliminate errors of thought and action by 
the CIA. In our zeal to purge ourselves of everything unseemly in 
the wake of Watergate, we must not allow ourselves to throw out the 
immense good provided by the CIA to rid ourselves of the few items 
of error, The on-balance analysis of arguments clearly shows that 
the merits of the debate lie with those supporting the continued 
existence and operation of the CIA. 
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BILLY BUDD AND KOHLBERG'S STAGES 
OF MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


Lyman B. Hagen 


Dr. Lawrence Kohlberg, a Harvard Psychologist, in "Education for 
Justice" explains that the ability to reason about moral problems de- 
velops by stages, much as a child learns to crawl and then to walk, 
In his scheme of moral development, he identifies six stages, rang- 
ing from basic Stage One (Obedience and Punishment) to advanced 
Stage Six (Universal Principles), He labels the remaining four:  In- 
strumental Relativism (Back-Scratching), Conformity (Good-Boy 
Orientation), Law and Order, and Social Contract,1 Although the 
program is linked to the progressive ideology of Dewey, Kohlbert in- 
sists that instead of trying to teach values, he is attempting to 
bring about moral maturity by developing the cognitive ability to 
make decisions about moral problems, With Kohlberg's six stages of 
moral development in mind, Ishall show in what follows hew the char- 
acters and ethical framework of "Billy Budd" may be classified. As 
aresult, this taxonomy will not only place the characters in perspec- 
tive, but also clarify the pervading tone, whether ironic or straight- 
forward. It will perhaps also delimit the ambiguities, 

First, abrief description of Stage Six, Universal Principles. Here 
conscience is decisive when confronted with laws which conflict with 
moral principles, These principles apply rigidly above all other com- 
mitments., Stage Six is an autonomous level in which ethical insight 
allows reflection on the appropriateness and validity of actions, Sin- 
cere Civil Disobedience can be attributed to Stage Six thinking. This 
is, however, such a rarefied moral level that Kohlberg cites only 
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Socrates, Gandhi, and Martin Luther King, Jr., as having ascended 
to this plane. None of the figures in "Billy Budd" can claim member- 
ship here, not even Billy himself, as we shall see later. 

Few people reach the preceding level of Stage Five: Social Con- 
tract. Here right action is defined by Kohlberg in terms of "con- 
tract, (the) =~ avoidance of violation of the will or rights of 
others. ..."* (Socrates's statements to Crito are classified as 
Stage Five.) There is no Stage Six without a previous Stage Five. 

No Stage Five action or reaction appears in "Billy Budd." Melville 
says little, if anything, directly about Billy's rights, or the rights 
of anybody for that matter. Further, Billy's impulsive salute to 
the "Rights-of-Man"is immediately misinterpreted by the Lieutenant 
and results in a reprimand. However, no alert reader can fail to in- 
fer that rights are constantly violated in the story, from the im- 
pressment of Billy tothehastily convened drum-head court-martial. 

Although the title of the work and the object of our attention indi- 
cates that the central character is Billy Budd, the fact is Billy is 
merely a pawn in a charade of justice, There is no real hero, The 
central character is actually Vere because Melville's main purpose is 
to dramatize the value system of Vere and the time, which reeks 
with authoritarianism or arrogance, It derives from the ethical 
perspective from which he acts, namely the law and order system of 
thinking we find embodied in him. 

Vere's authoritarianism may be traced to his level of moral de- 
velopment--Stage Four, Law and Order. This stage stresses duty 
and respect for authority, "maintaining the given social order for 
its own sake."3 The authority may be a moral law such as the Ten 
Commandments or a law maker such as the Crown, but in either case 
no responsible judgment is permitted. That is, what the law com- 
mands takes precedence over personal wishes and good intentions, 
Capt. Vere illustrates well a Stage Four development in his speech 
to the drum-head court, emphasizing duty and law, and disregarding 
intention: 

(Law) "We proceed under the law of the Mutiny Act." 

(Law) ", . . however pitilessly that law may operate, 
we nevertheless adhere to it and administer 
it.. " 

(Law) ", ,. . prompted by duty and law. . . stead- 
fastly drive," 

(Intention) "Budd's intent or non-intent is nothing to the 
purpose, " 
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(Intention) "The prisoner's deed--with that alone we have 
to do." 
By being rule-oriented, Vere has handed over his conscience to an 
external authority. He has also denied his autonomy by seeking au- 
thoritarian moral prescriptions from others. Such behavior fixes 
him at a Stage Four level or less, 

Billy's chances against an ethical outlook of this sort are indeed 
bleak. It does not take long for the members of the court-martial 
and Vere to demonstrate how to abridge Billy's rights in the name of 
law and order. It is a puppet mentality that has and continues to 
stimulate so much dehumanization in the name of the fatherhood 
(the Crown), 

Interms of philosophy, this fourth stage emphasizes the deductive 
approach, which is rationalistic, absolute, abstract, and a-priori, 
typical of the thinking of the 18th and 19th centuries. It may be 
characterized as Rule Absolutism and its dimension or test holds 
chief place in their ethics. Inasmuch as Rule Absolutism depends on 
rules or principles, it is deductive. Joseph Fletcher in "The Ethics 
of Genetic Control" discredits deductive thinking by characterizing 
itas ", . . following moral rules (that) dispenses with thinking. It 
asks only what the right rule to follow is, not what good might be 
gained. wd 

Vere's alleged "pre-judgment" ("the angel must hang") may be ex- 
plained in this light, in that the deductive method in a sense pre- 
judges, When arule is broken, it is inevitable what will follow. There 
are no exceptions; no appeal channels in this ethical system. As we 
learn, the decision of Billy's court-martial was final. Thus another 
is victimized by a mad man working within the dehumanizing frame- 
work of deductive ethical thinking. 

Another characteristic of less developed moral thinking is the hand- 
ling of trouble with total objectivity. Although Vere has compassion 
and thinks about the welfare of his men, he does not let sentiment 
interfere with following the law or the proceedings. He will apply the 
law deductively, absolutely, objectively, without irrelevant affec- 
tive considerations. Even if he is sympathetic with Billy's plight, 
not even a hint of indignation over any possible injustice is aroused 
in him, 

In contrast to the 18th-19th century deductive approach is the in- 
ductive, which is the current emphasis, In the inductive method, 
there is arealization that there are fewer things of which we can be 
absolutely certain. There are appeals channels, for example, because 
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it is realized that mistakes can happen, Also today greater stress 
is placed on the subjective rather than the objective. Compassion 
and consideration for people are paramount to abstract principles. 

In acting within a deductive framework, Vere acts according to 
"forms." "Forms," he says, "measured forms, are everything." 
Forms can be translated into rules or law, They are supreme and to 
be followed regardless of the rightness or wrongness of an action, 
and whoever administers it. Vere would no more depart from his 
deductive approach than would a Roman Pope approve of artificial 
birth control, Indeed, Vere is a product of his culture, the 18th and 
19th century ethical outlook which placed emphasis on the deductive, 
operated from this perspective, and looked to people like Montaigne 
for philosophic support. This makes the world ordered and comfort- 
able for those in the driver's seat at the expense of the victimized. 

With this ethical stance in mind, the conflict in the novel, on one 
level, is really between two approaches to moral problems, namely 
the deductive and inductive. Despite the dichotomy, it is not between 
the two types of law, the military and the natural. Even if the mili- 
tary law may be considered deductively oriented, it is not at all cer- 
tain that natural law may be considered inductive. On still another 
level, the conflict may be seen as a battle between two wrongs: Clag- 
gart's false accusation and Billy's striking a superior officer, the 
one charge trumped up; the other taking the law into one's ownhands. 
The deductive approach automatically condemns Billy, but the induc- 
tive approach would hesitate by taking into consideration intention, 
etc, Thus theconflict is not necessarily between good and evil, right 
and wrong, but between two wrongs. 

Under a deductive, rule-oriented, normative system, no other choice 
is possible except toconvict and sentence Billy accordingly, to death. 
Inshort, it is inevitable that Billy is convicted, in spite of the tem- 
per of the times, the recent uprisings, and an apprehensive officer 
corps. In addition, any officer in Vere's position most likely would 
have thought and acted from the same ethical perspective, unless he 
was weak and permissive, a highly unlikely possibility because no one 
timid could have reached Vere's rank. 

Aconcerned reader of "Billy Budd" may wonder why Capt. Vere did 
not reach Stage Five of moral development, Social Contract, in light 
of his intensive study and reading. But this may not be considered 
unusual if we consider his reading habits. He reads with "doctrinal 
adhesion," to use a phrase from I.A. Richard's category of misread- 
ing, in which readers have such strong political, moral, theological, 
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or social commitment that they are prevented from giving to a pas- 
sage meanings that would conflict with their own ideologies, Melville 
spells out this tendency in Vere: "His settled convictions were as a 
dyke against those invading waters of novel opinion social political or 
otherwise," With such reading practices, Vere's rigidity in applying 
the law from a Stage Four point-of-view is not at all unexpected. 

In dynamic terms, Vere shows a "pathological resistance to grow- 
ing up," and this may account for the "mental disturbance" observed 
by the surgeon. Indeed, Vere stands still in his moral development 
if morality can be described as a growing up, a coming out. In fact, 
", . . morally mature men are governed by the principle of justice 
rather than by a set of rules,..."° Furthermore, if man is incur- 
ably social, as modern psychologists assert, a failure to achieve a 
relationship can also mean illness. By keeping largely to himself, 
Vere may not have been able to mature ethically or socially. 

Turning to Billy, much of the positive value system of the narra- 
tive is exemplified by his character. Courage is the instrument by 
which he realizes himself, When he learns his fate, he doesnot whine. 
He accepts his punishment stoically. He faces up to the conviction 
with fortitude because he, as well as the crew, goes by the deductive 
rules, behavior which was held in highesteem by the Calvinists, with 
whose beliefs Melville was familiar. 

Nevertheless Billy's actions are more reflex and instinct than a 
conscious, courageous deliberation of his will, For example, he not 
only rejects automatically the invitation to mutiny, but he actually 
takes the law into his own hands, when he strikes Claggart instinc- 
tively. This is "an eye for an eye, tooth for tooth concept of justice" 
of Stage One, according to Kohlberg, 6 

Moreover, he willingly accepts impressment, one of the most out- 
rageous abridgment of rights one can imagine. There is an old maxim: 
"Silence gives consent." By saying nothing Billy gives the impression 
that he approves or at least does not care if another violates his 
rights. His silence gives the Lieutenant the sense of being right, and 
it diminishes his sense of guilt. The Captain also gives his assent by 
registering little more than a mild note of regret at losing one of 
his best men, _ This is all consistent with the Stage Four values of 
their time. 

Billy not only yields to impressment, he also readily adapts with- 
out complaint to a new life after impressment. When he witnesses 
the flogging of the crewman, he is determined not to break any of 
the rules, a childlike obedience to the laws of the King, which is hardly 
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an authentic morality. Incommenting on this type of behavior, Kohl- 
berg observes that ". . . moral development cannot be justified by 
standards of survival or conformity to cultural standards.'’ But 
Billy's standards are actually survival, acquiescence, and adaptability. 

As a matter of fact, Billy is not anti-authoritarian and cannot be 
considered amodern activist. He is apassive participant in his trial, 
responding to questions with brief answers, If, as Kohlberg says, 
"Protesting is a sure sign of being at the most mature level," Billy 
falls short. 

What all this adds up to is that Billy does not belong to the last 
stage of moral development (Universal Principles) nor to the Fifth 
Stage, but probably is a Stage Four (Law and Order) person with Vere, 
or even a Three (Conformity). By reaching these levels, Billy has at 
least gone through what Kohlberg calls the "good-boy" morality stage, 
but he has not attained the autonomous stage. Yet he could have 
claimed membership in the higher levels, if he had given his life for 
a principle, instead of for an impulse--slugging a superior, 

A final note about Billy. Billy's actions in putting down "red- 
whiskers" for his taunts seems inconsistent with acquiescence and 
adaptability noted above. In this brief encounter, the reader is led 
to think of him as assertive, that he cannot be pushed around. Most 
moral theologians, Aquinas, among others, would have endorsed Billy's 
putting down a pest, But Melville could be misleading us by having a 
plot purpose in mind rather than a character trait to present. That 
is, he may be preparing the reader for the confrontation with Clag- 
gart later, so that Billy's blow to him is not unexpected. 

Thus we see that none of the characters discussed so far have gone 
beyond Stage Four in their moral development. Others, such as 
members of the drum-head court, were also at Stage Four or less, 
Melville writes that "Their (the members of the court) intelligence 
was mostly confined to the matters of active seamanship and the 
fighting demands of their profession." They are", . . well-meaning 
men not intellectually mature. ..." The balance of the crew varied 
in their stages of development, but probably progressed little beyond 
the first level, having been kept in line with harsh discipline. 

A few words are in order for the third major character, Claggart. 
He is unique in that he cannot be nominated for any specific level. 
He'can "apprehend the good but powerless to be it," He practices a 
moral principle if it can help achieve his ends. He firmly believes 
the end justifies the means, an expedient practice often used by the 
unscrupulous, His making "ogres of trifles" is pathological, His be- 
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havior to authority is obsequious. He is Melville's figure for the 
system, and the essence of evil is really the system, which enslaves 
and entraps. 

Thus far I have approached the moral development of the major 
characters and how the ethos of the 18th and 19th centuries com- 
pares with that of the present. As I conclude, I will glance at Mel- 
ville's purpose, and the novel's tone. 

There is no question in my mind what Melville is trying to show in 
and through "Billy Budd." Namely that the deductive system of ethi- 
cal thinking is seriously wanting in the exercise of justice, Although 
Melville was an autodidact and not a formally trained philosopher, 
his early religious training was Calvinistic, which was also deduc- 
tively, absolutely oriented. But he realized the essential injustice 
in a system that goes strictly by the book. Melville exposes dra- 
matically in "Billy Budd" a system that is expedient, that justifies 
outrageous crimes to be committed in the name of law and order, 
The implication is that corrective action is long overdue. 

If we accept this hypothesis, it helps clear up the ambiguities and 
the question of irony. First, there is nothing ambiguous about Vere. 
He is an authoritarian law-and-order man, pure and simple, who 
abused his office with impunity. Although he rationalizes about the 
temper of the times and the necessity for discipline, his primary 
principle of governance derives from the law, from the crown, with- 
out reference tonon-moral considerations, not even tohis conscience. 

Secondly, any ambiguity about Billy is clarified when we realize 
that Billy brought on his trouble by taking the law into his own hands. 
Striking a superior officer is a serious crime. No one coerced him 
into hitting Claggart. No one twisted his arm. Thus he is not inno- 
cent, although worthy of sympathy for getting into a jam like this. 
Tobe sure, there is no question that he was denied due process, pro- 
cedurally or substantively, and was thus railroaded. Yet some punish- 
ment may, or may not, have been excessive even for dramatic em- 
phasis, 

In short, "Billy Budd" cannot be read ironically. Melville did not 
intend anything other than an attack on an ethical system, expedient 
and inhuman, and exemplified in Vere. A philosophically uninformed 
view reads the opposite: that Vere was complacent in handling the 
case routinely, and that the thrust of "Billy Budd" therefore was 
satiric, in that Billy had to pay the supreme penalty. This latter 
view, however, seems impossible to justify, 
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Odie B. Faulk and Billy M. Jones, Miracle of the Wilderness: The 
Continuing American Revolution (Danbury, Conn.: Archer Editions 
Press, 1977), 184 pages. $8.50. 


"Miracle of the Wilderness" is a well done scholarly volume about 
the evolution and implementation of the equal rights concept in the 
United States. The authors (Faulk is chairman of a History Depart- 
ment and Jones is a University President) obviously know their his- 
tory, and, even more, have a perspective about the ideas that, and 
the leaders who, served to hold together a tenuous and sometimes 
tenditious collection of independence-minded colonies, Although the 
authors present historical details about the pre-revolution, the Revo- 
lution itself and the Continental Congresses, they have focused upon 
some of the important documents of our history as they relate to 
human rights. The theme of the book seems well expressed when 
they write: 

The gentlemen in Philadelphia who voted for this declaration 
may not have realized fully the great significance of their 
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words, When they declared that "All men are created equal, " 
their words came from the heat of their quarrel with Eng- 
land, No doubt, they had not thought this idea through to its 
logical conclusion, for some of them owned slaves at the time. 
This statement would place them and their descendants in 
jeopardy from those segments of the population which in 1776 
did not have equality; those words planted the seeds of a con- 
tinuing American revolution, one that has continued for two 
centuries and which shows no sign of slowing. Yet Jefferson 
in drafting these words and the delegates in voting for them 
had caught the true spirit of America, for it has been an 
American characteristic to make an idealistic statement, 
then compromise it in the name of pragmatism, and then 
begin to feel guilty that the country has not lived up to its 
own expectations, The continuing revolution has its origins 
there, for the nation gradually has tried to match its prag- 
matism to its idealism, The Declaration of Independence was 
not racial; it was not white or black or red or yellow, Rather 
it was a statement of an idea and an ideal toward which 
America could work. (pp. 43-44) 

The first seven chapters describe significant events leading up to 
and through the presidency of George Washington. The authors’ judi- 
cious selection of details provide substance for the theme of the 
book, One can recognize the basis for selection but, at the same 
time, wonder about certain emphases, For example, the debate 
about the First Amendment to the Constitution could have been ex- 
panded to further show the intensity of the concern for human rights 
and concepts of equality. 

Chapter 8 records events of the 19th century, and Chapter 9, the 
final one in the book, speaks to the 20th century efforts that pro- 
moted or hindered issues of equality. The authors sketch in broad 
strokes the economic, industrial and social changes during these 
years, Among such changes were included the election of Andrew 
Jackson, the rapid growth of cities, an increase in imigrant popula- 
tion, an expanded financial world and later the labor union movement. 
The reforming spirit of the American was best depicted during the 
years after the Civil War when several amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were approved which furthered the concept of equality. Women 
demanded and got voting rights in 1920, and, thereby, the franchise 
could not be denied to anyone because of sex. 

Chapters 8and9 mention significant 20th century events that have 
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had an impact upon concepts of equality. Many of these events were 
social and political in nature, such as atomic energy, the "Cold War," 
Korea, Viet Nam and "Watergate." Yet, it is stated, the fabric of 
the revolutionary spirit continues to be strong and the ideals of the 
nation remain bright. The authors ask that Americans rededicate 
themselves to the great ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, In so doing the revolution will continue. 

This reviewer has already stated that Faulk and Jones have written 
a highly readable and scholarly book. However, this does not deter 
me from wondering why the broad sketch, especially in Chapters 8 
and 9, did not include mention of the 1954 Supreme Court decision on 
schools, the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960's, President Lyndon 
B, Johnson's Great Society and Martin Luther King. Obviously, one 
cannot write it all, but, in a volume devoted to concepts of equality, 
it appears that these are serious oversights. 

"Miracle of the Wilderness" is an attractive book and, with a few 
exceptions, is remarkably free of error, This reviewer recommends 
it to abroad spectrum of readers but particularly to those who wish 
to renew their belief that the gap between the ideal and the reality 
of equality is becoming smaller. 


Carlton H. Bowyer 
Memphis State University 


Howard P. Kainz, Hegel's Phenomenology, Part I: Analysis and Com- 
mentary (Tuscaloosa, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1976), 
218 pages. $3.50 Paperback. 


In this century Hegel has been almost always incomprehensible, if 
not nonsensical, to the English reader, Since the attack of Russell 
and Moore on the neo-Hegelianism of Bradley and others, little atten- 
tion has been given Hegel in Anglo-American thought outside of the 
fringes of political science or sociology where there was concern with 
the background of Karl Marx. We seem now, however, to be experi- 
encing arevival of interest in Hegel. Numerous articles, monographs 
and books have been published in recent years in the attempt to ex- 
plicate Hegel and introduce him tothe unsympathetic English reader. 
Nonetheless we still lack a definitive English commentary to either 
of Hegel's major works--the "Logic" or the "Phenomenology of Spirit 
(PhS)." With respect tothe latter we remain dependent on the French 
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work of A, Kojeve and J, Hyppolite. Kainz's work is an attempt to 
partially satisfy theneed for such awork, It consists of an extended 
introduction, an analysis of the first half of the "PhS" (i.e., up to 
and including the treatment of reason but excluding the final three 
sections: spirit, religion, absolute knowledge), a commentary on the 
analysis by way of footnotes, a conclusion that considers the "PhS" 
in its entirety, and a final section entitled "Apparatus" that includes 
aselect bibliography, aglossary of important Hegelian terms, a table 
of Hegelian opposites and terms of synthesis, a correlation of the 
indices of Kainz's ownanalysis and the Baillie translation, and finally 
subject and author indices. 

The difficulties of writing such a work, i.e,, an analysis of and 
commentary on an extremely complex work in the history of philoso- 
phy that stands outside our language and, for the most part, outside 
our Anglo-American tradition, are immense if not invincible, The 
attempt requires audacity, if not courage. The writer must decide 
for whom he is writing and how his purposes can best be achieved. 
With respect to the former Kainz seems to have chosen to address 
those unfamiliar with Hegel rather than those few engaged in Hegel 
research, and yet his means seem unfortunately inappropriate to 
such a readership. 

The work largely avoids the problems of translation, the intellec- 
tual and historical background of the text, and the considerable body 
of secondary scholarship, especially in German, that has built up 
around the text. He neither takes issue with other prominent inter- 
pretations nor surveys the status of the research today. Baillie's 
translation is notoriously poor (we finally have an alternative trans- 
lation by A. V. Miller which I have not yet had an opportunity to 
examine), but Kainz pragmatically avoids attempting to correct the 
translation in his commentary. His one significant translation sub- 
stitution is "Subjective/Objective Individuality" for die Sache Selbst, 
which seems too general and does not express the practical charac- 
ter of the phrase in this context, Furthermore, the "PhS" is, among 
other things, an unannotated commentary itself on the history of 
Wester civilization and, in particular, the history of philosophy. 
Kainz does provide some help in unpacking the wealth of comment and 
allusion in the "PhS," but he usually settles for the mere possible 
identification of the object of Hegelian reference, To attempt to 
do more, however, would require trebling or quadrupling the length 
of the book, which barely exceeds 200 pages. 

In his introduction and conclusion Kainz does introduce the primary 
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problems with the "PhS" that Hegel scholarship has found provoking: 
the text's "plot" and "literary form" (Kainz's distinctions of "in- 
ward" from "extrinsic" form and "literary" from "philosophical" 
structure seem ill-founded), the function of the "PhS" in Hegel's 
system, the meaning of "dialectical necessity" and of "experience, " 
the various points of view of the text, thenotion of "phenomenology, " 
Hegel's relation to Kant, the relation of Part I of the "PhS" (analyzed 
by Kainz) to Part II, and the question regarding the "PhS's" "meta- 
physical" status. 

Kainz explains rather too easily how the "PhS"is both an introduc- 
tion and a part of the system and insists without much argument 
that Hegel later consistently renders the phenomenology only an as- 
pect of subjective spirit. The explanation by analogy of the syste- 
matic function of the phenomenology as "the logical induction of de- 
ductive and inductive logic" (p. 18) misleads rather than assists the 
understanding of the Hegelian task and furthers rather than undoes 
the prominent prejudice that Hegel is arbitrary to the point of whimsy 
in his use of philosophical terminology. Similarly, following Heidegger 
to explain Hegel's notion of experience, Kainz tells us that "all the 
modes of experiencing the be-ing of being, i.e., of experiencing the 
parousia of the absolute subject, are found in the 'PhS'" (p. 40). Such 
an explanation merely substitutes a formulation from another philo- 
sophical position that is equally as obscure as the Hegelian and only 
questionably appropriate to Hegel. Such explanations are too obscure 
for an introductory text and too unargued for a more scholarly text. 

Concerning the much controverted notion of "dialectical necessity" 
Kainz does well to inform us that the notion of necessity is much 
broader than strict logical necessity, but his accounts of "logical 
necessity" and the "necessity of transcendence" (pp, 36-37) as two 
of five aspects of the necessity involved are disappointing. All he 
can say about logical necessity is that "If one accepts the 'rules' of 
such a logic--that a concept expands itself by generating its anti- 
theses, etc,--he is under subjective necessity to assent to the type 
of evidence he has allowed." (Emphasis in the text, p. 36.) This 
merely begs the question. The "necessity of transcendence" is merely, 
it seems, a psychological need, 

Most grievously, however, Kainz is misleading with respect to the 
metaphysical status of Hegel's work and its relation to Kant. Kainz 
would have us believe that Kant rejects a priori synthetic judgments 
and reasoning in philosophy. In the first paragraph of the text Kainz 
misreads the "Prologomena's" rejection of mathematical reasoning, 
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i.e., a priori construction, for philosophy as a flat rejection of a 
priori reasoning in philosophy (p. 1), Similarly, in his conclusion he 
argues that "the main purpose of both the 'Critique of Pure Reason' 
and the 'Prologomena' is to show that a priori synthetic judgments 
are not possible in metaphysics" (p. 179). This is patently false. 
Kant does reject dogmatic metaphysics but writes the "Critique" as 
a critical propadeutic (embodying a pure transcendental philosophy 
which may be called metaphysics) to the metaphysics of morals and 
of nature. Something is scientific for Kant only insofar as it is 
susceptible of a priori synthetic judgments. Kant makes it quite 
clear that he wanted to secure such status for philosophy. In the 
"Prologomena" Kant writes: "Critique, therefore, and critique alone 
contains in itself the whole well-proved and well-tested plan, and 
even all the means, required to establish metaphysics as a science, " 
(IV,366) and further that "metaphysics is properly concerned with 
synthetical propositions a priori, and these alone constitute its end" 
(IV, 274; see also in the "Critique" A841/B869). Thus the contrast 
Kainz attempts to achieve between Kant and Hegel is ill-founded. 
Kainz's entire treatment of the a priori/a posteriori distinction in 
Kant and Hegel, and thus of the transcendental character of their 
philosophy, is confusing and misleading. Kainz's characterization, 
for example, of the two parts of the "PhS" as respectively the a 
posteriori (Part I) and the a priori (Part II) is similarly inappropri- 
ate (p.180), Furthermore, the concluding discussion about the meta- 
physics of Hegel distorts Hegel's position with the claim that for 
Hegel "metaphysics... should deal only with our mental constructs" 
(p. 182). Hegel does take the transcendental turn with Kant, i.e., 
his system cannot be called dogmatic metaphysics, but as Kainz 
recognizes elsewhere Hegel does insist on the unity in difference (to 
use Kainz's phrase) of being and thought. 

With respect to the structure of the book I must raise further ob- 
jection, It is a difficult book to read because so much important to 
Kainz's analysis is not to be found in the analysis proper but is con- 
signed to the commentary or glossary, The analysis could have bene- 
fited, it seems to me, from a more careful interpretation of the 
technical terminology which poses a stumbling block for so many. In 
summary, too often his analysis is mere paraphrase that does not 
clarify. Iam afraid that we must wait for that definitive commen- 
tary. 

Robert Dostal 
Memphis State University 
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Mark B. Woodhouse, A Preface to Philosophy (Encino, California: 
Dickenson Publishing Company, Inc., 1975), xiii plus 102 pages. $3.95. 


I have been looking for a book such as this for a long time. Though 
it is apreface to philosophy in general, it should be useful as a quick 
and brief introduction in philosophy of education classes, My experi- 
ence is that new students to philosophy of education--both under- 
graduate and graduate--have misconceptions about the purpose, use, 
and value of the study which this book can correct immediately, 

To now, few resources have been available to make the point sim- 
ple, clear, and dramatic that any philosophizing--whether about edu- 
cation, science, art, or whatever--has adistinctive point and method. 
I am happy to have Woodhouse say that philosophizing is "one form of 
communication" and "a skill that must be developed with practice." 
John Wilson's "Language and the Pursuit of Truth" (1958) and "Think- 
ing With Concepts" (1969) are helpful in portraying some beginning 
philosophical subject matters; and E.R. Emmet's "Learning to Phi- 
losophize" (1964) and Frederick Vivian's "Thinking Philosophically" 
(1969) are good introductions too, But even these efforts do not 
handle some ideas that an introduction to philosophizing should get 
across, Woodhouse's little book is a good addition, 

The book has chapters on recognizing philosophical subject matter, 
why one philosophizes, doing philosophy, whether or not philosophical 
progress is possible, and writing philosophy. The chapter on doing 
philosophy is the one most like other introductions to the study. It 
analyzes types of claims and the meaning of key concepts, and it dis- 
cusses validity and truth in argumentation and calls attention to the 
need to question assumptions, These are standard, But in addition, 
it sets out other philosophical concerns about the plausibility of con- 
sequences, the adequacy of theory, and whether or not the issue is 
begged. Finally, an example of analysis is given, in which the pre- 
viously discussed eight concerns are ordered serially as a test for 
claims or questions, This is a strong point of the book, It gives 
students something to hold on to as they learn philosophic routine. 

The other chapters bring into the open matters which students 
often have a hard time grasping because they are scattered and 
treated indirectly in other sources, How to recognize philosophical 
subject matter and the point that philosophy is not religion or psy- 
chology are two such important topics. Woodhouse's analysis of 
whether or not gurus are philosophers makes the latter distinctions 
live and pointed. The chapter considering the possibility of philo- 
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sophical progress is not glib or pandering. It argues cogently that 
philosophy isnot simply semantics, arbitrary, or rationalization, and 
that philosophers do agree on many things. The chapter on writing 
philosophy should be a help in any class where papers are assigned as 
part of the work, It sets out four primary rules to follow in writing 
acritical philosophy essay, andit discusses organizational strategies 
for organizing the essay, Again, it gives students an explicit guide. 

Criticisms of the book are few and may, in fact, be my own peda- 
gogical or psychological preferences. The treatment of validity uses 
argument forms which, though standard, are not adequately intro- 
duced in their own terms, For example, what does "modus ponens" 
and "modus tollens" mean, and why are some syllogisms called "hypo- 
thetical" and others "disjunctive?" And though the difference be- 
tween validity and truth is noted, I do not think that the basis is laid 
for an adequate grasp of the significance of (and the distinction in) 
saying that an argument may be valid though not true. Common lan- 
guage tends to use these terms synonomously; the philosophic dis- 
tinction needs to be explained and reinforced. More, the constant 
use of religious examples ("Does God exist ?"; "Is evil consistent with 
His perfect nature?")detracts from the claim that philosophy is not 
religion and nught in fact reinforce the worry some have that phi- 
losophy aims to second-guess and ridicule religion. Rather than use 
so many religious examples, Woodhouse could carry through with 
other examples he employs which do not get enough explicit use. 

I certainly shall use this book in my beginning philosophy of educa- 
tion courses, Of course it is not all that should be used. It will 
need to be followed by other resources tying philosophy into educa- 
tion and showing how philosophizing about education is done, (In my 
judgment, T. H. Green's "The Activities of Teaching" [1971] is the 
best resource for this work.) And that should be followed by an op- 
portunity for students to philosophize themselves about some edu- 
cational issue. (Thus, the instructor may want them to read one of 
the popular criticisms of education.) Woodhouse's book can be a be- 
ginning to that whole process, 


Robert R, Sherman 
The University of Florida 
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Mortimer J, Adler, Some Questions About Language (La Salle, Ilinois: 
Open Court, 1976), xiv plus 189 pages. $10.95, 


Language is the subject matter of many inquiries and philosophy is 
just one of the disciplines concerned with language. The topic of 
language and more specifically meaning has been a central one in the 
20th century and of continuing interest to the author for the last 
fifty years, He proceeds in his investigation by asking an orderly 
series of questions which pose some basic problems of language and 
then puts forth a theory that attempts to solve them. He takes his 
task and that of any philosophy of language that wants to avoid obvi- 
ous pitfalls to be that of constructing a theory that attempts to 
explain the fact of communication. He believes that any theory which 
does not account for communication fails to fulfill the minimum 
condition for a philosophy of language. 

Communication cannot take place unless words are meaningful, so 
the basic problem of this book is how do words, sentences, etc., ac- 
quire meaning? Meaning is that which makes the difference between 
a mere notation (a physical object) and a word, Words are signs (have 
referential significance), and meaning involves a relationship between 
something that means (a word) and something that is meant (an ob- 
ject). 

Adler's theory which attempts to solve the basic problem is that 
meaningless notations acquire referential significance by voluntary 
imposition on objects of perception, memory, imagination, etc., 
which we apprehend by means of ideas, Iwill briefly explain his theory. 
Ideas in the mind of one individual are numerically and existentially 
distinct from ideas in the mind of another, Ideas cannot be common 
referents because they are private rather than public. If we would 
make them the objects which are referred to by words, we would be 
prevented from using language as a means of communication, Fur- 
thermore, one cannot experience his own ideas, Ideas are totally un- 
inspectable, We have no awareness of them. We only have inferen- 
tial knowledge of them. Ideas in an individual's mind are the means 
by which he apprehends something other than his own ideas. An idea 

.makes present to the mind something other than itself, Ideas are 
signs but they are the only entities which are meanings. Everything 
else that signifies only has meaning. An idea is a meaning in the 
sense of that which means and its object a meaning in the sense of 
that which is meant. The objects that we apprehend by means of our 
ideas cannot have the kind of subjective existence that belongs to 
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ideas nor can they have the mode of being of things in reality. Ob- 
jects which we apprehend are intersubjective in that they are one 
and the same for two or more persons, even though each individual 
apprehends them by means of his own subjective ideas. 

Ideas, objects, and things have different statuses in Adler's on- 
tology. An idea is an individual's perceptions, memories, imagina- 
tions, etc, It has mental or subjective existence but not real exis- 
tence. Ideas are intentions of the mind. Their intentionality con- 
sists in their having objects. Objects are what the human mind ap- 
prehends by means of its ideas. Objects depend on there being some 
minds at work but not on the acts of any particular mind. Objects 
have intentional existence. A thing is that which exists independent 
of the human mind, It has real existence. 

Adler admits that there are two problems that his theory does not 
completely solve. One is how can two numerically distinct ideas be 
the means by which one and the same object is apprehended, i.e., how 
is it possible for a conversation about one and the same object to 
take place? His answer is that although two ideas are numerically 
distinct they can be the same in intention, i,e., they can intend one 
and the same object. In a similar way two utterances of the same 
word are distinct but the sound can be the same, The numerical di- 
versity of the ideas results from the numerical diversity of the 
persons in whose minds they are. . But since the object apprehended 
by the two minds does not exist in the two minds that apprehend it, 
the twoness of the minds does not result in a numerical diversifica- 
tion of the object apprehended. The second problem is how is the 
perceptual object (the intentional object) related to the real existing 
thing? He answers this by saying that although the perceptible thing 
and the perceptual object arenot completely identical, they are suffi- 
ciently identical to be one entity having two modes of existence-- 
real existence as a thing and intentional existence as an object. 

Adler's theory has its roots in Aristotle, Aquinas, and Jean Poinsot, 
a contemporary of Hobbes. He believes that modern thinking, due to 
the influence of Descartes and Locke, has led philosophy of language 
astray by making the error of regarding ideas as objects that we 
directly apprehend, To correct this error Adler believes that a dis- 
tinction must be made between that which is apprehended and that 
by which it is apprehended. 

The book is clearly written and deals with basic and important 
issues in language. To prevent the reader from getting lost, the 
author repeats and summarizes as he progresses, The book is non- 
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technical and written for an academic but not necessarily philosophic 
audience, It lacks footnotes but contains a bibliography of books and 
articles with an unusual classification arranged according to the ex- 
tent other authors agree or disagree with Adler's position, The use- 
fulness of the book lies in its attempt to explain how meaning and 
communication take place. This attempt is fairly successful but 
there are several issues that I would like to raise. Firstly, Adler 
states avery commonassumption inholding that the primary purpose 
of language is communication. Although there are alternative posi- 
tions, this view would be difficult to challenge at this point. Secondly, 
Adler says that we have no awareness of our own ideas, yet they are 
the means by which we apprehend objects. One might wonder how it 
is possible for us to apprehend objects if we donot directly know the 
ideas by which we apprehend the objects. Thirdly, how can objects of 
apprehension be one and the same for two or more persons? Adler 
says that the object apprehended by the two minds does not exist in 
the two minds that apprehend it. Where then does it exist, since it 
is not a thing? Finally, Adler does not state what criteria he uses 
to judge that the perceptual thing and the perceptual object are one 
entity having two modes of existence, 


Frank Lucash 
University of Nevada - Reno 


William H. Read, America's Mass Media Merchants (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University, 1976), 209 pages. $10.95. 


As Read (a Fellow of both the Center for International Affairs and 
the Program on Information Technologies and Public Policy at Har- 
vard University) so ably tells us the time has come to take a broad 
look at communications from an international perspective, The United 
States does not seem to have an overall international communications 
policy or a set of goals--and there appears to be no drive to develop 
them--and yet it is quite remarkable to realize how American mass 
media have established themselves as strong currents in the global 
transfer of information and entertainment in most countries of the 
world--except those whose censorship is enforced in such countries 
as Cambodia, Angola, North Korea and Ethiopia as well as to a lesser 
degree ui the communist camp in Europe. 

At any rate, Read's provocative presentation can be evaluated as 
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one of the best available introductions to the available knowledge of 
the strong currents in the global transfer of information and enter- 
tainment from the United States to all corners of the globe. The 
spectacular success of America's mass media merchants abroad, 
Read believes, is rooted in the fact that from their early twentieth- 
century beginnings, mass communications had to appeal to a babel of 
immigrants flowing into the major American cities, Entertainment 
had to transcend imported cultural barriers and embody widely ac- 
cepted values. The star system stressed individuals (not classes), 
and the overall message was that the good life was for everyone, For 
printing media, the changing social conditions of the turn-of-the- 
century America forced a change from opinion to information press. 

Read also discusses in depth the impact of the informational and 
cultural infiltration of the United States and the ire it has frequently 
provoked. He does this so ably that we can safely recommend his 
small work as one that must interest every social scientist. 


Joseph S, Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 


S. Morris Eames, Pragmatic Naturalism, An Introduction(Carbondale, 
Illinois: Southern Illinois University Press, 1977), 269 pages. $10.00 
cloth; $4.95 paper. 


Some authorities have a way of gaining public or popular recogni- 
tion by way of other than clarity or profound scholarship; indeed, it 
is not unusual for recognized authors to write benignly, sometimes 
in outright error, about this or that aspect of an obscure issue--as 
if to be regularly in print is sufficient unto itself, Other writers, 
more or less widely known as their case may be, canbe trusted always 
to center on important issues with absolute accuracy and clarity, 
buoyed by a fully informed scholarship. S. Morris Eames, Professor 
of Philosophy at Southern Illinois University, fits unusually well into 
the glove of the latter category, and with steadily deepened knowledge 
as he progresses from philosophy generally--its history, logic and 
values--into the development of American philosophy and beyond that 
into the inmost recesses of pragmatic thought. In the latter respect, 
he is probably today's best-informed authority on the relevance of 
Peirce, James, Mead, and Dewey. As a consequence, Professor Eames' 
"Pragmatic Naturalism" may be read with great confidence: that one 
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is indeed dealing with important themes without distortion of respec- 
tive positions, over-emphases on extraneous or peripheral considera- 
tions, and with judicious treatment of respective topics, 

As a volume long in the making, the work of a lifetime in one re- 
spect, "Pragmatic Naturalism" is a personal testament, albeit one 
based largely on the writings of "the big four" in the pragmatic move- 
ment, Accordingly, the book can and ought to be read as a signifi- 
cant statement, to be valued in its own right, of Professor Eames' 
own culminating clarification of and contribution to the movement he 
so thoroughly expouses, In this sense of the word, "Pragmatic Natural- 
ism" is a volume to be treasured not only by friends of the author 
and those who tend to agree with the general tenets of pragmatism 
but by anyone who is serious about philosophy, American thought, 
education and its essential relationships with society. What Profes- 
sor Eames does with rare ability is provide the interpretative keys, 
in less than 250 pages, of just how a particular point of view, the 
most important one developed in America, approaches the larger 
issues of life and education, 

The intention of Professor Eames' work is made clear in the open- 


ing paragraph of the preface, He has provided "a guide to the lead- 
ing ideas of a movement in philosophy which has been called by the 
various names of 'pragmatism,' 'instrumentalism,' 'experimental- 


ism,' ‘experimental naturalism,'" having "limited the treatment to 


the four scholars who are generally regarded as the founders of the 
movement," The author hopes, then, that his introduction to the 
pragmatic movement will stimulate readers to become acquainted 
with the original writings of Peirce, James, Mead and Dewey. To 
assist this purpose he has suggested au "order of readings" at the 
end of each chapter. The volume thereby assumes textbook format, 
but without intimidating the more casual reader. It is not hard to 
both enjoy "Pragmatic Naturalism" and learn a lot about a very com- 
prehensive yet understandable philosophy of life. In terms of se- 
quence, the work begins with an apprehension of reality and man's 
place in the scheme of things; Part 1: Nature and Human Life. Its 
theory of truth, language, logic and science of knowing is then spelled 
out in Part 2: Knowledge; and its theory of politics and the state 
(social relationships), healthy personal behavior (morality), aesthe- 
tics (art) and recommendations as to wholesome attitudes toward 
the universe (religion) follows in Part 3: Value, Finally, one is shown 
how the metaphysics, epistemology and axiology of the pragmatic 
naturalist's position applies to education and educational processes 
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in Part 4: Education. Among other features of the study, Profes- 
sor Eames takes great care to put "progressive education" in proper 
perspective, The result is that many educators will do well to start 
there, get the idea straight ("from the mouth of an old war-horse, " 
one is tempted to say) prior to working back to the bases of the idea; 
whereas, many philosophers will do well to appreciate the extremely 
close connections which tie the bases of the pragmatic position to 
the principles of education which flow "naturally" from them. 

Professor Eames notes the wide diversity of thought which charac- 
terizes writers in the pragmatic vein of philosophy and education. 
His aim, nevertheless, as both teacher and scholar--and demonstrated 
in "Pragmatic Naturalism" with amazingly good results, has been to 
capsule crucial themes, consistently and comprehensively, in order 
toshow the most coherently applicable aspects of pragmatic natural- 
ism to a sensible world-view and a viable theory of education. One 
disclaiming observation is appropriate in this connection, however, 
and it is one which applies to ail positions of synthesis and those who 
perceive them with such force and veracity that they devote life- 
times to making perspectives clear to others. In the final outcome, 
the synthesis in point is the work of the author rather than a mere 
compendium of ideas drawn from the four men who are repeatedly 
mentioned--no matter how accurately they happen to be referenced 
on a pick-and-choose basis, Thus, "Pragmatic Naturalism" is, as 
noted previously, Professor Eames' contribution to both philosophy 
and education, Since he is a man of unquestioned intellectual integ- 
rity, deeply desirous of maintaining the dialectic of philosophical 
inquiry with colleagues, and oft-published otherwise in all the lead- 
ing journals, this freshly stated view of things as visioned by a 
naturalistic pragmatist should be placed in every library and widely 
treasured by both appreciative and critical readers. 


Donald M, Mikula 
Shelby State Community College 
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